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BuABD OF Indian CoMMiasioNBBS, 

Washington, February 2, 1885, 
Sir: The Board of Indian Com miss ion erR, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, under tlie act of ConKreas approved April 10, 1SC9, havo the boiiop 
to submit their sixteenth annual report. 

MEETINGS. 

We have held three meetings during the Isist year ; one in New York 
to assist in the awarding of contracts for Indian suppiiea, which required 
our attendance several days. A full report of the work done at that 
nieetiug is given by Uommissioner Lyon, the chairman of our purchas- 
ing committee. Our Sticoiid meeting was at Mohouk Lake, the resideuue 
of Oommissioner Smitey. Besides the members of the Board, about 
fifty friends of Indian rights were present as the guests of Mr. 3miley, 
and three days were spent in the discussion of topics relating to the 
education of Indians, and their progress towards citizenship. Another 
simitar conference in connection with our annual meeting was held in 
this city. Full reports of the proceedings of these conventions will be 
found in the Appendix. 

I EDUCATION AMD INDUSTRY. 

^k^The year 1S84 has been for all the Indians a year of peace and quiet. 
^HTo outbreaks have called for the intervention of military force; no dis- 
Htorbaneebasrequirodtheservicesof a" Peace Commission." But though 
1 the year baa been marked by no special excitfimeut, it has been one of 
Bteady progress in industry and education. More Indians are now en- 
gaged in cultivating the soil and in various mechanical pursuits than 
at any former period ; and more ludiau children are attending industrial, 
boarding and day schools than ever before. The progress in a single 
year is not very great, bnt looking back over the whole period since the 
"peace policy" was inaugurated, we can see evidence of growth in in- 
telligence, and of progress in the pursuits and habits of civilized life, 
The following statistics, carefully compiled from the reports of Indian 
agents, and from the results of our observations, present a comparative 
view of the present condition of the Indians with that of sixteen years 
ago. 

Except in the first item, the five civilized tribes are not included in 
the exhibit. 
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If the prodiieliotis and stock of the five civilized trilM^s in tLe Indii 
Territory were added the above figures for 18S4 would be nearly doabk 

The capacitj' of all the schools of everj grade supjioried by Govei 
ment, by the State of Sew York, and by mieuionary soeieties, is stated 1 
the superinteudent of education, Maj. J. M. Hawarth, to be 13,414, M 
the iucrease of attendance the last year over the preceding year to ' 
more than 30 per cent. If we add the K^hoole of the five civilized trih 
we have a tflta! capacity for 24,118 pupils, and a total attendance 
19.5(13. 

These tignres show a large advance in material proejierity and iu ed 
cation; but they do not exhibit the most important feat a res of tr 
progress. They do not exhibit the improved implements of indaal 
now in use, many of them pnit-baBed by the Indians with the procec 
of their labor. Tiiey tlo not show the improved methods of agricaltn 
which many Indians are adopting in emnlation of their white uei^hbon. 
And in edocation mere statistics do not exhibit the improved character 
of the schools now established. 

In onr report ten years ago we called attention to the few boarding 
and indnstriai schools then established upon the reservations as the 
most effective means for the improvement of the Indian pnpils. We 
saw in onr visits to many agencies the necessity of removing the chil- 
dren from the demoralizing inflnences of the Indian camp, and of train- 
ing them in the varions branches of industry. And two years later we 
recommended the establishment of industrial and agricultural boarding 
schools. Since that time the number of such schoi^s upon the reseri* 
tious in which industrial education is given to some extent has incretu«.-d 
to eighty-three, and six large training and agricultural schools, vis, 
Hampton, Carlisle, Forest Grove, Genoa, Lawrence, and Chilocco, bava 
been organized. Besides these, the Sautee Normal Training School in 
Tlebrasba, the Albuquerque in New Mexico, the Lincoln iu Pbiladelplilib 
White's Institutes at Wabash, Indiana and at Houghton, Iowa, mm 
several others are managed by religious and other societies, witli Q« 
emment aid. In all these institutions industrial training is made a piWa 
ineut feature, and even in some of tlie day schools such luBtrQct i 
u given to a limited extent. The policy of education and indHBt / 
training may now be regarded as adopted by Government, and im" 
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by public o|)iuiuu. A gwMl bi-giuaiii^ has bevu oiaiii;. What i« u(;oU«»<i 
ia continuance in wvW tluiu^ awl r^piil ^uUr^mvuC >^[' lueaiis to »tM:ur« 
greiLter and b«tt«-i' naalts. In i>ui- tr«iiCi»ti> vitii ttie i^iuu\, Kti>v«a4, 
Oomanuhes, C'beyeun*^ti. Ant|iiiti(i^^ atu.1 otbtJi')* ^ t;h>' wiU!«r ti'iU«^ 
provisioQ i» oiadV tor the irtlntraEion uf all i.-biltlr«n bvtwecti the iiiC«& I 
of six and sixteen years. In ttM> tuxteeu years of the e.xisteuc« olT tiioa^ f 
txeatit;s we h^ve fulled tu furnish the uei-essary tueiiiis to cucry tbeiOft 
one, anil nu eumesc e&oct ha^ been made Eo secure th« UHUitttaiive oi' CIm 
Indians with their piirt of the a^reeuteiiC. If the GuveruuMMkt hud pi^»- 
vided sehool facilities itnd then insisted «t>^u a strict observ»uoe uf tivd 
treaty iitipaUtions, the yuaitg men and woiuen of these wild tribes wouhi 
now have tbe benefits of a t:omuuH sehool edui»tiou, kud be titled tbr J 
a civilizett ti^ without further Goverunieut ai«t. AU lbes« years tl 
tri'iity debt has been aeenmulatiug till it tiow amouuts to more tlMUi<| 
t4,UU0,tHM>. The ex^t 8dui us given by the Secretary of the f uterior tt. I 
(4,U33.7UO. No good re-asua eao be ^iveu fui' delayijig the (Nvviueut «^l 
this debt. We have urged it again auit a<;aiTi. The Set-ivtai-y of tfeA I 
Interior aud the Cooimissiouer of Imliau Affjiirs have urgevl it luoM J 
than once. It is of sufficient importauce to be re|>eated, and ke)>t b%< 1 
fore the pnblie until the people shall instruct their represvutntives ikA 1 
ouly to ivdeeni tbe national houor iu this matter, but to do more, tu d*> | 
vise and establish a comprehensive sy^tn of etiueatiou foratt ImliMOa. 
Tbe time faas come for a forirarU movement along tbe whole line. We 
have es^rimented eooagh to Sittisfy everybody that Indian obildreii 
can learn as well as others. We have utouey enough aud we have well 
traioed teachers enough. AH we want is courage tu <lo what is obvt- 
oosly the right and the wise thing to do. 

H01CS8 AKD 1.&V. 

We bave couliuued ouf efi'urts to secure wise tej;isltUiou to give tu 
Indians the .*ianie rights that all other races eiyoy in our country. Aud 
we begin to see more advaiHie in that direotion. The tniilitiou that In- 
dians must be kept ajMtrt, shut up on reservations, and tittated an dia- 
tiuot nationalities, is beginning to yield, and pnblie sentiment In thvor 
of treating tbem as men, with the same rights itnd duties us other loeu, 
is rapidly growing. 

Tliemeasuresof legislation m which welinve taken ibe greatest intei'Mt 
are the "Act for the allotment of lands In severalty to ludiaiis on the 
various reservations, and to extend the i>n>teetioii of the Ihwm of (ho 
States and Territories over the hidimis," iiitrmliiced by Seiiiilor doko, 
and tbe "Act to divide a portion of the ret'crvniion of iht* 8io<i\ mitiou 
of lodtaQB, in D:ikotu, into scpanitu reservatiiitis, and to siitiie the rc- 
liuquishment of the Indiiin title to llie ri'tii;iiiulcj'," iiiti-odiiivit liy Sen 
ator Dawes. Abstracts uftlieHc acls will be fuitiK) in Hit' a|i|>i>iuli\ lo 
this report. Botli bills were iiassoil in tll<^ Si^nalr hisr winliT. mid linvo 
been favorably reportei^ by (lie Inilian ('oniniitlii'iil [lii> lloiisi'. it' not 
crowded out by the pn-ssuro of nthL^i' bills, wi' n.n> cohlidi-iii [li:il iln-y 
will be passed bytha present OcMigiiwM, WimIo ni<l ovpiM'i iin innni'dntle 
and general change of the coiulttiou of all Imliuns \ih Mm rwnlt of Uwno 
measnres. Many are not yet rendy, and will not. bo nnuly lor ndnio 
years, to avail tliemselveM of lliti advarilngcs oH'iin-d. Iliil Monn' tribcM, 
several in Oregon and WiiNliiuj;lon, in lliikuln, Mlriuosnlii, mid WL-tnou- 
8iu,aud the smaller ti'llii^K m (ho iinliim TiTi'liiiry, tin^ waiting and liavu 
for years been askiuF; for piilrnlH <i> tlii<ir li<iiiu<nteivdM. The exaniplu of 
tbe Omahas, who throngli the noble and untiring ell'ortN of Misit A. U. 
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Fletcher, have received allotments iu severalty and patents under th 
att of Congreea, approved August 7, 1882, is instruclive and eneoura 
ing. The agent for these Indians, Maj. George W. WilbinBou repoi 
iu regard to the matter as follows : 

The principal eveut of importancH of the past year Laa been the cninplecioD of ( 
work of allot! iuK t<> I be ludiaiiH their litmlii in severally, in accordauce with the i 
of CoDgregfi api>r<)veil Au^UBt 7, 1^^; T5,g;!l screa nere allotted in 954 Bepsrat« sll . 
ments to 1,194 peraona. Tliia number ioelnites tbe wivea, they reeeiviD^ their laai 
with their respective huahanda. About 55,450 acres remain to be patented totheti 
according to the act for the benetit of tbe children bomdilriuj{ the period of the ti 

In tbe foor tonnabipa nearest ibe railroad 326 allotments were taken, showln); 
practical sppreei&tion liy the pcnple of a near market for their pmduoe. In to' 
ship 34, rauee 7 east of tbe sixth ptiDoipal meridiau, 105 allotiucnts were made. ' . 
portion of this tomiahip lying west of the railroad and uuallDt«d tn Indians w 
openedlsflt April to white Hettleuieut, and was immediately occnpled. The ui 
portion of this township cnat of the railroad will nest year he in the market, 
Indians looated there will be BDironuded by white neighbors, and thiia be bronfcht 
close contact with civilized people. All the land lying near the white Huttletni 
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tioulnrl^ thuee who are inclined 
aocodatiuns with iha white people. 
made in isolation. 

The ID creasing oropa of the Oiuahas tobemarUi'lEd niaku them an important fm 
In thoproapetity of the growing villagea iu their vicinilj, and the tradoBmen in 
villftgea encourage their affortn. The people seein mure and (iiore in earnest to . 
vanoe in their fanner's mode of life. The security of their tenure of their land li 
had an eneellent iufliienee. 

ITie very thorough manner in which the work of allotting those lands was dm 
nod the practical instructiona given them at the aame t.iiile, have ^iven those umii] 
nn impetns which will never be lost. The thanks of every one of iheae people, a. 
mine with them, are heartily given to Misa A. C.Fletcher for her noble work. Heni 
forth the land follows descent ae(^ordi1lg to tbe lawa of the State, and tbe reaJAl 
kept by Mias Fletcher will tiicilitnte in securing the proper inheritance. Thlsreuiatl 

gving as it does the exact status of the families as they will be recognized by ( 
uvemment iu the patents, will also render valuable aaBistauco in maiut.aining t 
Integrity of Ihe fautily, a most important matter in thW welfare of this people. 

We look for good results from this work completed. Our only fa^ 
is that funds acciuiug from the sale of unallotted lands may he mad4 
permanent annuity fund, and he a temptation to idleness, as auiiail ' 
have been in so many cases. If this money can he soon expended for 
supjiort ofschoolsandothergood improvements, and tlieOmahas 
de{>endeut upon their own industry, they will soon be like their whi 
neighbors, good citizens of the Stute of Kebraska. 

The influence of this allotment of the Omaha lauds has already b^i 
felt far beyond that reservation. Messages and delegations from trill 
iu Dakota and the Indian Territory liave been seat to Miss Fletclii 
asking her to come and give them "papers" so that they may kD< 
what lauds tliey own. 

Tbe need of law both to protect Indians from depredations and „rm 
punish crimiiiala among themselves has longheeu felt. It has been pro-' 
posed to enact a separate code of law for Indians, with all the macbiuery 
of courts and judges and juries, upon the several reservations. But, aside 
from the great expense of such a system. It is open to tbe objection that 
It would perpetuate tbe evil that baa grown out of our treaty and re8e^ 
vatiitii policy of keeping the Indians apart from all others, and of niaiti- 
taining a hundred petty sovereignties within our borders. We believe 
that the laws which are good enough for all other kindreds and peoples 
and tribes and nations are good enough for Indians. Anil they tu-e ~"' 
capable of understanding the proceedings of justice as millions of otht 
who are now subject to the laws of the land. We, therefore, hei ' 
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approve tbe amendment to the lodiaD appropriation bill offered by Mr. 
Gutclieon and adopted by the Eoaso, placing the Indians under hw iu 
certain respects. Meantime, until that, or the Coke bill, ivhich ezt«Bd» 
over them the laws of tbe Stat«>8 and Territories, shall become a law^t lie 
conrts of Indian att'enHett established by Oommiaeioner Price, seem, m fiir 
as we have observed, to be doiu? guod service. The account of Ihe- 
working of such courts, given ar our Mohonk conference by Geaeral 
Milroy in charge of the Yakama Agency, is graphic and instructJTe. It 
may he seen in tbe report of the proceedings uf that conference in our 
Appendix. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The Bolntion of tbe Indian problem is citizenship, and we believe tbat 
the time has come to declare by an aut of Congress that every ]Bilhn» 
born within the territorial limits of the United States is a citizen of the 
United States and subject to thejurisdiction thereof. Many Indians hnvo 
already adopted the habitsof civilized life, are self-supporting, and man- 
age their business with success. A large number are tax-payers. Many- 
are well educated, some are graduates of our northern colleges. Some- 
are lawyers, doctors, and preachers ; and yet, under our laws as inter- 
preted by the courts, there is no way by which even these educated, self- 
supporting Indians can gain a title t« tbe rights, privileges, and immn- 
nities of citizens. Therecent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates in regard to the question of Indian citizenship is of great interest 
and importance. The decision was rendered November 3, 18S4, in tho 
case of Elk r. Wilkins. The plaintiff was an Indtau who brought act ioiii 
ill the circuit court of the United States for the district of Ifebniska^ 
against the registrar of one of the wards of the city of Omaha for refus- 
ing to register him as a (jualifled voter therein. The full text of the de- 
cision is as follows : 

Au ludtnu, bmn a mc-mbet of imo of the Indlau tribes within thi> Ignited Staffs 
which Htiil exists aiid is recogDined as a tribe by the Ooverumout of the United Stftti*s> 
who has volUDtarily Heparal«d himself irom hia tribe, and taken np bin maiduiiGe 
among the white aitixeiis iif the Slate, hut who baa not been naturalized or tnxed or 
reooKiiized aa a oiti/en either bf the IJnited Statea or by the State, is not a citiwn or 
the United States within the meaning uf the first section of the fuurteuuth arliulu uT 
auiendmenta of the Constitution. 

A petition alleging lliat tbe plaintiff ia an Indian, aud wasijorn within the llBheil 
BtBt«a, and has sovered liis tribal relation to the Indian tribes, and fiillj trod «oiii- 
pletel.v Bnirendered himself to thejurisdiction of the United States, and still soooik- 
tinnea anbject ti) the juriailioUon of the United States, and is a honafide resident or 
the State of Nebraska, and citj- of Omnha, does not show that he Is a eltiten of Iho 
United States under the fourt«onth article of amendments of the Coustitntinn. 

This decision is sustained by the citation of numerous authorities to 
tbe intent and purport that, " Indians, though not, strictly speaking^ 
foreign states, were iilien nations, distinct political communities, vith> 
whom tbe United States might and did habitually deal as tbey tbongbt- 
flt, either through treaties by the President and Senate or thiougb act» 
of Congress"; that they "owed allegiance to their several tribes, and 
were not a partot tbe people of the United States." "They were never 
deemed citizens of the United States except upon explicit provision of 
treaty or statute to that effect. " "An Indian cannot make himself a- 
citizen of the Uniled States without the consent or cooperation of tbo 
Government." 

A dissenting opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice Ilarlan, with whoim 
concurred Mr. Justice Wood, in which it is argued that tbe "averment 
that tbe plaintiff is a cilizeti and bonajide resident of Nebcaska implies. 
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iu law tbat he is subject to taLsatiou aud is taxed in tbatBtate." In the 
oivil rights act of April 9, 1866, it was provided tbat " all persons bora 
iu tbe Uiiited States and uot subject to any foreign power, exoladins 
Indiane uot taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens of the Unite* 
Stat«8. This is the first general euaotnient making persons of the Iih 
diau race citizens of the United States. Exclusion of Indians not taze4l 
evinced a purpose to include those sffbject to taxation iu the State a^ 
their residence." The debate inOongresa when this act was under 60»< 
sideratiou and the veto message of President Johnson are cited t» 80» 
tain this view, making it " manifest that one purpose of the act of ISBt 
wa,s to confer national citizenship upon a part of tbe Indian race in thU 
country, such as resided iu one of the States or Territories, and were 
wubject to taxation and other public burdens." The I iuguage of Judga 
Cooley is also quoted, from bis edition of Story's Constitution : " When* 
however, tbe tribal relations are dissolved, when tbe headship of tlu 
chief or tbe authority of the tribe is no longer recognized, and tbe ii 
dividnal Indian, turning his back upon his former mode of life, malu 
tiimscif a member of the civilized comnmnity, tbe case is wholly alteredi 
Be then bo longer acknowledges a divided allegiance ; he joins bimsel 
to the body politic; he givesproofof bis purpose to adopt tlie habits aw 
customs of civilized life, and as his case is then within the terms of tbS 
amendment, it would seem that his right to protection in person, prop 
erty, and privileges must be as complete as the allegiance to the gov! 
«rumeiit to which he must then be held ; as complete, in short, as thai 
of any other native-born inhabitant." 

However cogent the dissenting opinion, the decision of the court maei 
be accepted as settling the question of law ; and it furnishes the strongi 
reason for new and explicit legislation on this subject. 

There is, however, a large number of Indians to whom we think thil 
decision of tbe Supreme Court does not apply ; we refer to those resid 
ing in the territory ceded to us by Mexico iu the treaty of Guadalup< 
Hidalgo. Under tbe Mexican constitution, Indians were citizens of tlta 
couutry. This is clearly and fully shown in decisions of the Supreol 
Court of the United States. 

In the ease of the United States v. Archibald A. Kitebie (17 Howard] 

' ' The title of Frauciaiio Solano, an ladian, to a tract of lanil iu Califocn. 
particnlarty set t'ortli. AltliouKb Soluno yiaa an Indiau, yet he van uompetent aocal 
log to tliu tawH of Mesicii at the time of the grant Co take and liold real praperl 
The plan of iKuala, adopted hy the revolntiouary Government of Muxico in last, a 
all the eauoustjive publio doc u men ts and decreaof that country, recognized an eqnalJ 
amongat all the iuhcLbitanta, whether Europeans, Africanit, or Indiana ; and the deoi 
of It^, providing for colonization, reco)(nized the citizenahip of the Indiana, and tb 
right to hold laud. 

Mr. Justice Nelson delivered the opinion, from which we quote as fc 
lows: 

The plan of Ignala la referred to, adoptiiil Fehniary 34, JB21, in whioli it ie ^^ 

that "all the inhaliitantB of New BpuiTi, witWit distinction, wbetJiur Euiopeal 
AIHcans, or Indiana are citizena of this monarchy"; " * and that " tUe pw^^ 
and iwoperty of every citizen will be raapcoted and i)r(it6CtBd by the Govemmra 
Twodecreeeof the first Mexican Cungn!»H are also referred to; one February 84, 11 
and llie othtr A.pril 9, l*ii. The Hrat : The Sovereign ConKress lieclares the ef 



[ 



lie Indian race having pnrtic pated largel n the atruggle, resulting in tlxe an 
iw of the Sjinniab power and u the e ct on of au independent Governiue' 
. iiatnral that io layiu)( the founilat ons of the new Oovernmont, the prs^ 
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pnlitical and social iliatinction io favur of the Emiiticau or Spaniah blood aboald be 
BlialiHbeil.uiiilequalil.vof rigbtf and privileges eBtalilisbed. Hetice Ibe uriicio to this 
effect in the plan of Iguala, anUthe decree of tlieliratConEreasdeclntinEtUe oi^ualitf 
of civil rigUts, whati-vpr mfty be their race nr country. These Ho'emn declarations nf 
thepolitieal powerofthe (loverument had tlie effect, necesaarilj-.lc invest Iheludiana 
-with the privileges of aitixeoehip u effvotually u< ba<l the declaratioD of Independ- 
«iice of the United Slatea, of loT'i, to invest all those personii with these iirivilegea re- 
aiding in the country at the time, and who adhered to the iqlerests of the colonies (3 
P.'t., 99. lai). • ■ • 

Oar «unclaaiou ia that he (Sulaoo) was one of the citiieiis of the Mexican Govem- 
meul at the tinie of the gmnt to him. and tbnt, as such, he viae competent to take, 
llutil, and convey real pfoperty the same as any ul ber citizen of the repiililit. 

In a decision rendered by Mr. Jnstioe Miller in the case of the United 
States vs. Joseiili (Otto. 4), relating to tLe Indians of tlie village or 
pueblo of Taos, in New Mexico, it is LelJ : 

S. That they have a complete title to their land, and are not an Indian tribe 
within the meaning of the acts of Congress. 

The character am) history of these people ore not obscure, but occupy a wetl-knowa 
page in the story of Mexico from the conqnest of the country by Cortez to theceulou 
t>f thiR part of it to the United States by the treaty of Gnadalupe- Hidalgo. • • * 

The Fuelilo Indians, if. indeed, they can be called Indians, have nothing^ common 
nith the nomadic tribes. The degree of civilization to which they had afflaln«l cen- 
turies befoi«, their wilting submiasion tu all the laws of the Mexican Government, the 
full recotpiitiou by that Government of all their ci\il rights, inotuding that of voting 
And holding office, and their absorption into the irreat moss of the population (eiuvpt 
that they hold their lanila in common), all forbid that they should be classed with 
the Indian Iribes for whom the iut«roour8e acts were made. * * * If the Pueblo 
Indians dilTer from the other inhabitants of New Mexico in holding lands in oomiiMin 
and ID a certain patriarchal form of domestic life, they only resemble in this regard 
the Shshers and other oommuuistic societies in this country and cannot for that rea- 
son l>e classed with the Indian tribes of whom we have been Hpeakiog. 

We have bettn urgal by cnnnsel, in view of these conBidvratiouH, to declare that 
they are Dil.ixens of the United States and of New Mexieo. But abiding liy the rule 
(thich we think onght always tA govern this court, to decide nothing beyond what is 
necessary to the judguieut we are to r>-nder, we leave that question until it shall be 
made in some case wliere the rights uf eilixenship are necessarily involved. • • • 
The Pueblo Indians • • • liold their lands by a right Huperlor to that of the 
United States. Their title dates back to grants made by tiM Government of Spain 
before the Mexican revolution — a title which was fully recognized by the Mexican 
tiovernment and protected by it in the treaty of Guadalnpo-Hidalgo, by which this 
country and the allegiance of its inhal>itnnt8 were transferred to the United St-ates. 

Now taming to the treaty abovo referred to, ratified February 2, 1848, we read: 

"Abt. 8. Mexicans * * * who shall preferto remain in thesaidTenitoriestpre- 
x'ioiisly belonging to Mexico) may either rrtaio the title and rights of Mexican cili- 
zens or acquiru those of citizens of the United States. But tbey shall be under obli- 
^tion to make their eleotion within one year from the dat« of the eiobange of rati- 
fication of this treaty ; and those who shall remain in the said Territoriea after the 
expiration of that yt'ar without having dectareil their intention to retain the charac- 
ter of Mexicans Hball be considered to have elected to become citizens of the United 
States. 

"Art. 9. Mexicans who in the Territories aforesaid shall not preserve the charac- 
ter of citisens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipulat-ed in tho 
preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Uniim cif the United States and be 
admitted at the proper time {(u Ihi Judged by the Congress of the United States) to 
the eoJoj'iDent of all ibn rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
providons of the Conatitutiou, and in the mean time shall bo maintained and pro- 
t«oted in the free enjoytnent of their liberty and proiterty, and secured in the free 
exercise of their religion without restriction." 

We find no record of any specific net of Congresa to admit Mexicans 
'■to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States." 
Bnt Territorial and State governments have l>een organized, and Mexi- 
cans have heen recognized as citizens, and iDaemueh as all the inhab- 
itants of these Territories, without distinction of race, were classed as 
Mexicans and Mexican citizens, we sec no escape from Ihe conclusion 
tbat the Indians of all the Territories ceded by Mexico are citizens of 
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tbe Unitetl states. It may be that gome — tbe Apacbes and Navajet 
were in a state of hostility, and were public enemies to the Republic or 
Mexico at the time tbe treaty wae made, and therefore were not included 
in its provieiona. But no siich exceptions are expressly made, nnd 
there can be no donbt that it was intended to secure tbe rights of alt 
such IndiauH aa tbe Puebloa of Sew Mexico, tbe Pimaa, Maricopas, and 
Papagos of Arizona, and tbe Mission and other baixlH iu California. 

Tbey are a peaceablei indnstrions, and aim pie- hearted people, and 
thoutjh ignorant are as capable of discharging {he dntiea of citizenship 
as many of their ueighbora. On this j>oint we quote from n recent let- 
ter of G-eneral George Orook, U. 8. A., whose long experience among 
the Indiana of the Sontbweat entitles hia opinion to great weight : 

The propoBirioD I mnkeonbelinirnf t1i(iIii<liaD Isthat lieinnt this nioment oBpable, 
Tith very little iDalriictioii, of Qxeruiaiii); every manly Hglit; lie duesD'tueiMltohikvDBO 
iiiach gitaniiiiiiMp as itmny people would havR ua lielieve ; wliHt he does Deed is prn- 
teution iioder the law ; tlio privileffe of suing in the courts, which privilege muse be 
foiiDdeil upon the fmnchiiHi tolieoithoaliKhteatvalne. If with IheiiewprerogfttivM^ 
iDdivldiial IndiatiH cmitiuiie to use alcoholic BtlmiitautR, wo must expect to see tben 



falLtioirial!)- ml do white men uncier eitnilar uiroamatanoeH. For my own part, 
I qiieBtioiPvt'ry iniiob whether wa iboiild not Hnd the Indians who would then [»■ 
dmnhsrds, to lie the very same ones who uuder present surroiiudings experience na 
difficnlty whatever in gnitiryint; tb'a uursi^d appetite. The great majority of tbe Sk^ 
diana are wise onoiigb to recogui/n the fiict that liqiior is the worat t))fl to iJieir Mt- 
vanoemetit. CimiplHiuts have friM[u<'ntly been niado by tbem to me that we>ll-kno»ik 
parties have luainiaiued this illicit trafUu with members of thi'ir ttibi', but no ofaecic 
could be imposed, or puniahmeut srcnred, for the very good rensou that lodiun temti- 
mony carries no weight whatever with a white jury. Now by ftrining the rod mMA 
with the frauchise we remove this impediment and provide a cure for the vary evtl 
which BceiDB to exoiteao mnch apprehenaioti ; besides tbiit, we would op«ii agrealupi 
llelil of industrial development. The maj rity uf the Iiidiauft whom I hiLve Dtet ftro.) 
perfectly willing to work for their white neighbors to whom they oau make them selvcv 
aervieeable in many ofdces, sucb aa teaming, berdini^, chopping wood, cutting bttyt 
and barvestiug ; aud for such labor there la at nearly all tiniea a eorreapa tiding d*- 
mand at reasonable wages. Unfortunately, there iire many nnscrupulnns ultaraictwH- 
to be found near all resnrvalions who don't hesitate, after employing Indinus, to dn- 
&HUd them uf the full amount agreed upon. Several such instances have been bntaglik 
to my notice during the present year, but there was no help for thu Indian who coaUE 
not bring sui' in the courts. 

Every such swindle is ft discouragement both t<i the Indian most directly conoerued 
and to a laree circle of IntereKted frieiida, who naturally prefer the relallunaof idleiieu 
to work which brings no : *' — 

Our object shonld be t( __ 
Every dollar honestly gained by hard work is 
ueut and abided to that which is laboring for peace and civilization. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to say most emphatically that tbe American Indian ia the in 
telleotual peer of moat, if not all, the various natiooalities we have assimilatud £_ 
our laws, ciistoma, and language. He is fully able to protect himself if the balloCr 
be given and tbe courts of law not closed against him. 

If our aim be to remove the aborigine from a state of servile dependence, we 
begiu in a better or more pinaticnl way than by making him think well of li 

to force upon him the knowledge that be is a part and parcel of the nation, i . . 

with all its political privileges, entitled to share in all its bennfltB. Our present treat 
ment degrades him in his own eyes, by making evident the difi'erenoe between hfaowv 
condition and that of those about him, Tosnm np, my panacea for tbeludiau tronfaW 
is to make the Indian self-supporting, a condition which can never, in my opinion 
attained no long as the privileges which have made labor honorable, respectable, i 
able to defend itself be withheld from him. 

THIC INDIAN TKERITOBY. 

We are glad that earnest attention is at last turned to tbe ludi^i 
Territory. Ten years ago we recoinniended that a goveromeut be estab^ 
lialied over the Territory, wot. inconsistent with existing treaties, tb« 
legislative body to be elected by the people; that United States ooart 
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with civil and criminal jurisdiction be organized within said Territory^ 
as provided by the treaties of 1866 ; and that the people have a right 
to be represented in Congress by a delegate. And two years ago we 
called attention to the growing evil of leasing Urge tracts of grazing 
land, and to the danger that in a short time the whole Territory, except 
the small part actually occupied by Indians, will be in the possession 
of great monopolies. We hope that the investigation now going on 
and the propositions now before Congress will lead to some good result. 
If negotiations are conducted in a fair and wise and kindly spirit, we 
believe that an agreement may be made for the organization of a gov- 
ernment extending over the whole Territory in place of the several 
national councils now maintained, each too weak to enforce its laws, 
and having no common bond of union. This would lead ultimately ta 
the admission of the Territory into the Union as a State. Its unoccu- 
pied lands would be sold to hardy, enterprising settlers, who would de- 
velop the resources of the country and give it prosperity. It is evident 
that something must be done, for the Indian Territory cannot always 
remain in seclusion. The annual trouble in Oklahoma has already 
grown to serious magnitude, and is attracting the attention of the whole 
country to the necessity of prompt and wise measures to settle the 
questions in dispute. 
We recommend then — 

1. The organization of a government in the Indian Territory. 

2. The declaration by Congress that Indians are citizens of the United 
States. 

3. The prompt passage of the general allotment bill and the Sioux 
reservation bill. 

4. A large increase of the facilities for education — especially indus- 
ial education. 

CLINTON B. FISK, Chairman. 
WILLIAM H. LYON. 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 
WILLIAM McMlCHAEL. 
JOHN K. BOIES. 
WILLIAM T. JOHNSON. 
ORANGE JUDD. 
MERRILL E. GATES. 
JOHN CHARLTON. 
E. WHITTLESEY, Secretary. 

The Hon. Seobetaby of the Interior. 




REPORT OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE. 



Sir : The piirchaeitiK oonimittee of the Bonril nr Indian Commiasionera submit the- 
foUoTTiiig aa their anauiil re;H>rt tor the jour 1B84 : 

In coinpHnuoe with tliH adverTigenient fmni tbe Indian Bureau at WashiugtoD, 
dftt«d April S3, iKal«d propOBala for tlie annnity goods, ntippliBti, an<l transpoTtatiun 
for the Indian service ware opened and pnbliclj read on the 95tli day of May at the 
GovemniBnt warehimse, Nos, 85 and 67 Wooster strpet, New York, in the prenence of 
the Hon. Hiram Price, Comniiasioner of Indian AITairs, Mr. R. V, Belt, rppreseoting 
the Hon. aecrL'tnry of the Interior DepavtrnPnt. and the following ineniberaof the 
Board of Indian CommiMionerB : Ottneral Cliauin B. Fixlt, Qeueral E. Whittlesey, 
William H. Ljon, Alliert K. Smiley, William MoMiohael, and John K. Boiea. 

The bidders were largely rupreHented; alxo reporters trom the leading coinmercial 
papers. The competition among bidderH wim verv gient,aa there were three buudred 
and fifty>two proposaU received, and from whith one hundred and fifty-three coq- 
traota were made. From the large ciunucit; and variety of samples of goods offered 
there was but little difflcnltf in making suitable selections for the servioe, and at nn- 
nsnally low prioes, lower in many instances than package prices to wholesale dealers. 

The following well-known merchants assisted your commi!}Cee in making selections 
of articles of good yalue at prices offered, and mapeating goods when delivered : Al- 
bert Cornell, for dry goods; T. J. Paine, for groceries ; Edwin Sates, for clothing; 
A. T. Anderson, for clothiug delivery ; R. B. Currier, for boots and shoes ; D. D. Ives, 
for hats and caps; W. L. Hiller, for haruHsa and leather; E. L. Cooper, for agricnlt- 
oral implements, stoveij, &,c.; K. C. Giaves, for hardware delivery; I. H. Oshnm, 
for wagons; K, R. Livennore, for floor; Phinuaa Ayera, for paints and glass; H. D, 
Harrower, for school books; William Elliott, for chemist. 

There was uo difUcnlty with old contractors in delivering goods not equal to sam> 
pies, OB they have learned that no goods would be receiveil unless equal In every 
respect to tbe samples from which their awards were made, and but very little, leaa 
than nsnal, with new cuutractora. 

The bids for beef to be delivered at the Pine Bidge. Rosebud, and several other 
agencies not being satisfactory were rejected, and new bids, calling for about 25,000, 000 
poDDds, with dates of delivery changed, were opened in Washington July 1, result- 
ing in a saving to the Qoverument of nearly $100,000, 

Toar committee are sorry to report that the purchases of beef continue very large, 
amounting for many years past to more than (1,000,000 a .year, the most of which, 
in tbeir judgment, ought tn be raised by tbe Indians, and would be if lands were 
allotted to them in severalty and practical farmers were employed to instruct them 
iu farming and stock-raising. They could as readily learn to raise cattle and sheep 
as ponies nnd dogs. 

Tbe awards for agricultural implements, household furniture, cooking uteusils, &b,^ 
wero mostly made to western manufacturers, and were insjiected and shipped by Mr. 
E. L. Cooper, who has served your committee as inspector in tbe most faithful and 
satisfactory manner for tbe past seven years. The following is his report of inspection. 
and shipments fkim Weatem manufacturers: 

" On August, 16, laSi, I left New York on my trip West as inspector of Indian sup- 
plies for your department, and returned December SO, 1884, having been absent front 
this city 125 days, durine which time I visited Albany, Hinn, Anbnm, Seneca f allSr 
and Bnfialo, N. Y ; Cleveland, Chagrin Falla, Canton, and Cincinnati, Ohio ; CbleagOr 
Qitiucy, Holine, and Sterling, 111.; Jackson, Mich. ; South Bend, Ind. ; Milwankeev 
Wis., and Saint Louis, Mo. ; tbo distance traveled being about 5,000 miles. And at 
each place my time was fully occupied in attending to the duties devolving upon me 
as inspector. 

" During said trip I inspected and attended to the proper weighing, roarfeing. 
and forwarding to the various Indian agencies over 16,500 packages of different sizes 
anil kinds, weighing about 1,500,747 pounds, being an average of about 155 packages 
on each of the 108 working days of suid trip, iu addition to the necessary tiuie cou- 
snmed by travel from one place to another, 

" I found all the supplies offered for my inspection to have been fully up to the 
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•Htnplea cm nhJcb the sureral ooutracta were awarded, nitli tlie naly exoeption of 
the wagon covera ou the contract of MesHi*. Studebaker Brothf-ra Maniifucturiug 
Company, whicb were not in aeoordance with the reqnirementJi of the Department. 
The BBme were, however, made good withiu five dayH. 

"I also found all said Hiipplieit luapeuttid by tne to tie of very good quality i and that 
the agricultural niachiuea and implements were exueptioually so; all HUpplieB bofne 
contracted for at very low priceH, in some inBtAncea much lower than merchanta daaf 
iug in game olasa of b;oo(1h were paying. 

" With few eiceptiouB the Buppliea come to hand in very good order as to paobag 
and contents, but all packageB showing weakness were promptly made good by t 
oontractora on their attention being called to their condition. 

"I alBO found an increased promptness on part of the freight contractor's agents 
properly signing for and forwarding the supplies to their destination. 

"This makes the seventh year that I have had the honor of serving your Department 
as inspector of hardware, agricultural macbines and implements, and miscellaueoiu 
supplies, and I must bear witness to the faot that in all supplies intrnsted to my f ~ 
speotlon I have noliced a steady improvement in the quality of the same and 
the prices at which the same were furnlBhed, and a very marked improvement in t 
iucriiased quantity of agricultural implements shipped from year to year to the va 
ous Indian agencies. The same being, in my estimation, strong evicleoce of a gro .. 
ing inclination on the part of the Indians to become self-supporti ng, and trust the 
showing of such an inclination will lie backed up by giving them prnctioal farmers to 
teach them fully how to use the implements sent them to the best advantage. I have 
also noticed that the bidders become more numerous and the competition among 
them more earnest each year. 

" During my term of service as your inspaotor I have inspected and forwarded 
many thousand packages of supplies, fully fillesn thousand eiich year, all of which 
have reached their destination safely, the only article reported as missing baing one 
doxen butcher-knives, valued at S^cents, durinj; the seven years." 

Mr. John M. Osbom, inspector of wagons for the Tndian service, reports that he 
bas inspected and shipped five hundred and sixty farm wagons of different aisaa hi 
forty different agencies, manufactured by the Ibllowiug parties, the coutracta haviiig 
been awarded to them : E. A. Webster, JucUson, Mich. ; F. C. Herrick, NashTill^ 
Tenu. ; Alesander Caldwell, Leaveuworth, Kana., and Morris Roeenfield, Molina, m. 
As the inspection was made befoie painting, he found the material sound and well* 
seasoned and workmanship satiafactory. 

The dry 'goods, groceries, clothing, hats and caps, boots and shoos, mechau 108* tools, 
small hardware, nod niany other things were received, inspected, and shipped from 
the Oovemment warehouse, 35 and 07 Wooster street. New York, and to give some- 
thing of an idea of the magnitude of the business transacted, and the care with whloh 
it has been oouduotecl, your committee will state that during the season, mostly in 

August and September, 30,530 packages, weighing from 1 ounce to ■'■UO pounds, 

gating 4,435,55y pounds, were received, inspected, weighed, and shipped to mo 
sixty dilferent Indian agencies, and not one package has been lost. 

They think the above record will compare favorably with any public or 'privkte 
liiiaiiiess transactions in this or any other country. The abstract of awards in the 
rejiort of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will give full particulars of all articles 
purchased, prices paid, and where delivered. 

WILLIAM H. LYON, 
Chairmen Fnrcliasiiig CommiUee, 

Hon. Clinton B. Fibk, 

ChatTmaa Board Indian Commianionera, 



Nbw York, Fehruary 4, 1881., 
My Dbar Sih : I am very glad to learn &om yon that Mr. Smiley can acooioi 

you on the important mission to the Indians at the Bouthwost. Fleasu visi'^ 

possible the agencies in New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

Your most convenient route will be, I think, via Santa F£ and AUiiiqiierque, divei 

lug t-o such pnebloB as you can reach ; then to the Navsjo Agency, and on theuw 

San Francisco, 
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L If yon cnn do it without too mneb expeuiw uud time, it will be well to see the small 
Biben in Nortbern Csllfoniia, but it is muuh more important to learn the condition of 
&e MissioD lOdians, iu Soutljoni California ', and to do thU you will need to atop at 
Lou Anj^lee Co cousult with Mvaare, Brooaou und Wells, Mr. Abbott Kinney, atSiurni 
^*dre Villa, and otbera ; alHo at 8au BHrnanliuu, where the Indian agent resides. 
Franj that region yon will reach tbe Pima, Maricopa, and f apago. and the Sao 
Carlos Agencies via the Soatbem FaoiQc Railroad. 
1 regard tbe visit tu San CarloH as among tbe moat i^iiportant things to do, 1 in- 
oloHH to you several papera referriug to Ibe admiuiatration at San Carlos Ageucy. To 
learn the statu of public feeling reapecting tbe Apaobea you will need to viait Globe, 
about 30 miles nortli of the agency, 

On your retiiru it will be but little out of your way toconiefrom La Junta to Denver, 
Colo , and then take the Union PatiHc Railraad and viait tbe new industrial school 
at Genoa, Nebraaka, or one of you may prefer to see the school near Lawrence, Kaos. 
I am aware that thia trip will, iu general, be a hard one. The dust of the Gila 
valley and tbe unusual diacomforta inuiilent to aucb a trip will make you loiif for tbe 
comforts of the Eaat ; but thia Is so important I trust yon will make must thorough 

f yours, very truly, 
Washinoton. May 1, 1884. 

8lH : Pursuant to your letter of instruction, we lelt tbis city February 16 ultimo, 
and, stopping over Sunday at Saint Louie, ai'rived atSantuFd at 2.^(1 a. m. February 
ao. We cnlled early at the Indian agenoy, where we found Ajj«Dt Pedro Sanchez, 
hie clerk and interpreter. Tbe agency building is a, large adobe house, well tinli<hed 
and plastered witbiii, cnntniuing eiKbt rooms. In the tear is a atable and a room for 
Indiana when visiting the agency, Tlieae premises are rented at $600 per annum. 
We think aufilcient accomniodalioDB for the olUee could be ootiatmctid for (2,500, 
which would be much mure economioal tbali to pay a rental of $600 per annuui. Poa- 
sibly one of the unused buitdinga of the military post mi|:htbe secured for the Indian 
office. 

We had a long interview with Agent Sancho£, who impressed*UB as a man of good 
sense and interested in his duties. He gaveua much information respecting the Pue- 
blo Indians. Ife has nineteen pueblos, or villages, under bis care, In which reside 
about nine tbousnnd Indians. All are industrious farmers and self-supporting. Noth- 
ing is issued by the agent except a few farming tools and an occasional gift of fond, 
or clothing, or medicine to the poor and aick. Tbeae Indians are scattered overa 
lar^e territory, some 'iOO miles from Santa i'4. The agent visits them all, he says, 
twice each year. In general tbey are very ignorant and superstitious. Tboagh uom- 
inally Christains, Ibey keep up many heathen customs and in defiance of tbe ugcat'a 
orders continue their annual dances with orgies too indecent for diecription. The; 
.greatly need trne Christian edncatlon and iudtistrlal training. Agent SaacheK recom- 
mends a day school In every pueblo, iu addition to the boarding schools now established. 
I'or thishe would need 9^,500 for the oonHtruction oFschool building and teaohor'a resi- 
dence at each village. He ban asked authority to establish four sucb schools tbis year. 
We believe that bis request should be granted. The school accommodations now are 
anlHcient for only two hundred of the l,noa children of scbool age. About one hun- 
dred and Bfty mure will be provided for wheu the new school buildings shall lie com- 
pleted at Albuqiieriiue. That will make three hundred and fifty, oroue-Ufthof all. We 
found the oMce books of Agent Sunchez well kept and receipts takeu for every article 
issued. 

At the St. Vincent orphau school for girls, which we visited, the aistors in charge 
told lis they hail room for eighty Indian glrla and would gladly take and ioatrnet 
Iheiu if the Qovernment would pay the expenae of their board and clothing. The 
Chrlstain Brothers, of San Miguel, also offer to take eighty boya iuto their aobool near 
Isletla on tbe same terina. 

February al. wn visited the Universiliyof New Mexico, Kev. H. 0. Ladd, president. 
He has a new brick building — Whitin Hall — three atories high, with large tower, the 
tiinl of which waa tlti.OOO. Tbe number of students is now eighty. President Lndd 
pniposea to add an industrial department and is willing to orgauise, in couneotion 
Willi tuat department, an Indian school. The location is good and he has 30 acres of 
excellent land for cultivation. 

February 23, we reached Wallace, and drove thence 3 miles to Santa Domingo Pue- 
blo, on tbe Rio Grande River. Here we found about eight hundred Indiana, looking 
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healtby anil contented. They live in a compact village of adobe houaoti one and two 
itnriM hlRh, entered tbmit^u tbe ronf, which is reached bj ladders and ligbtcO \tj 
Bmall glazed wiDdow. The Hoors and roDfu are dirt. The houses are wifiineid by wood 
firM in Hre-plnceH. The walls are of dnnztin^ whitenesa and adorned with pictures 
of 8aint« and Madunnaa, We saw the women grinding com by robbing it betWMm 
two atones, mixing and haklnj; bread, oh well as baking pottery, of whicii they have 
an abundance of all forms and aizea. All wear citiEena' clothing with the DBoal Ia~ 
dian decorations. The governor, Antonio, lnvit«d iia to his honse, where a table was 
tiet, .^nd dinner, consiating of heef, egga, bread, and coffee, was aerveil by the govern* 
or's wife and danghters. 

This pueblo is well located and baa a large tract of good land, whiL<h is oultivAted 
by irrigation. The farming Iniplomenta are primitive and rude, the plow being the 
old Mexican stick of wood, which niernly Bcratchua the ground. With one proctionl 
famet living anione them to inatriict thetii, and niodeni teola to work witb, these lu- 
diana might aoon nave all the comforta of civilised liCe. Tho farranr shonld know 
eaengti o? blBoksml thing to mond their tools and wagons. We tntkwl with the Ktn*- 
etnor about theedncationof the children, of whom tboroiuuitt be nearly two hnn£«di 
He mid ho would like to have a sahool, bnt the people wiiiitd nut ennsent to havs 
their uhildren taken faraway. Hn bad oiifisou at Atbiiqiieri{iieai]d that was nil that 
be could do. Alter onr dinner and interview w^nerecouiphniented by aiiinvitBUon 
to witnew a dancv in the oi>en air. Ahont thirty men and wotiieu iu full itreas partici- 
pated, and the scene woft as eDtertaiuiD|r and much more uiodest and decent tbftn tilt 
round dauccB in onr faxhtonable society. 

February a:!, at Albuqnerque, we viait«d tlie Indian hoarding school nnder the eiin 
of the PreBbyteriaii Homo Miiteiou Board. Mr. E. W. D. Bryan is tlio principal, kuj 
besides matron and cook he has thi'ee assiHtant teachers. Mtss Tibhlea teoclius si4tli< 
metic, her most advanced close stiidyin;; decimals. Miss Wood teaches geugrspll*, 
reading, and Hpeliiu^. Miss Bntler has the primary department and teaches cbia^f 
by ol^ect lessons. We heuiil classes lu all the departments. The t«acbing ia entiroljr 
in Englisb and ia well done. Discipline in the school-rooms is good, and most of tH 
ocholars appear bright and interested in ILeir stndiea. Tbe beatth of the ohildren h 
good, exoejit lliat itome are troubled with aore eyes, probably caused by scrofula. TI14 
buildings are poor, bnt the dorjuiMries are clean and well ventilated. The niimtMr 
of pnpils now is one hundi'cd and thirty -two We saw them at -dinner, which couBJBtMi 
of HDup, mutlon, and breatl. Aft«i dinner we. went to the ground given by tbe citt> 
teas of Albuquerque for new school buildings tu he erected by the Government, wia 
room for one hundred and fifty scholars. With tbehelpof Mr. Bryan and the agenf or 
tbe contractor we iikeasnred and staked out the Hites fur board iug- house and aelxii!^ 
houae. When thene are completed, shops should at once be added for industrial io- 
Htmction, which the Fnebio Indians need above all things, 

February 24, wu attundwl tbe Indian Sunday school. The exercises consiateil moa^i' 
of singing and recitations in concert of many chai)ter8 from the Bible with snrpri^nj 
aoonracy. AddreastH wure mu4e by some of the visitors, and the next day Mr. Br^wt 
asked the Hcholars to write what ihey could remember, and sent to uat'~"~ 
""e give one nample. 

"Feb., SunHay, 24. 

"General Whittlesey talked tu the luilians boys and girls. He told as h<iw to ito 
right, and bow to live in the worlii ; and be told an to pray to God nvery day to he^' 
us not to do wrong. He told us when Jesns died he go 10 heaven and He livee, oqA Ba 
•es us what we do and what we think. He told as to remember these words so -wltno 
e go home we teach our people, and 1 think those words are right for us, and I nss 
very ranch interested in what he said and I am goen to try to do right, and I will try 



very hard not to do wrong. 



"JAMES D. rORTEtt." 



February S."), wedrovetolsletta, 12 miles BQuthof AlboquBrque. On our way weat,.., 
many Indiaus at work cleaning tbe irrigatine ditches and plowing for spring plaai^ 
'-- Some were nsiog good American steel plows and driving oxen. They fan^ 

SiuB and other good tools and their lands appear to be well cultivated, At ^im 
lo we entered several houses by doors, not ladders. All that we inspected w« 
clean and comfortably furnished. In one room we counted tifceen mirrors on Ibo waJ 
The laily of the house very politely invited us to be seated and ottered us some nat 
wine to drink. Busides corn and wheat these Indians raise large quantities of giML. 
They have good laud and are industrions. All they need is education to make tu 

Februarv 26, we left Albuquerque at 4 a. m. and at 7 arrived at McCarty BUM 
Thence with a team generously uttered by Simun Bibo, a trader, we drove 18 
to tbe pueblo of Acoma. Tbo ride was along a valley with cllttsof sandstone 
tide, broken down in many plaees, giving vistas of distant snow-clad n-~ — 
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Acomft Fneblo is on Uie top of one ot tbeae cliffs, left staniliiiK alouo, some 500 or 600 
feet ftliovu the valley aroond. The aides of this cliff ure oearlj perpendionlar, pxcept 
ID two orthreti raviues, and the village ia reached hy a stairway or Btoup and timber 
Tcbicli the Indiana have made. Tbia pneblo is one of the oldoHt in New Mexico and 
is said to be the birthplace of Mooteznma. The village containg, beuideg a large 
church aud miseioo, abont one hundred hooaes, nearly all three Htorieg high, each 
apper atory receding from that below. Tlieae houses are built in three long rows, 
all fronting aonth. They have no doors, the entranee being by ladders outride and 
down through openinga in the roof. They are lichted by small, thin pieces of gyp- 
sum set in the wall. The bouSRa are comfortable and cleanly, but the streets ara^ 
filthy, being the common corral of countleaa children, chichena, doga, and burroa. 
Here in this crowded Tillage, occupyiog a few antes np in the sky^ live abont 700 In- 
dians, who carry up tbat steep stairway all their wood and pruvisiona, while there 
are many pteaaant sites in the valley, with apringa of water and plenty of wood. 
They hare it large tract of good land and own many slie«p, horsea, and burros. Bat 
their work is done at a great disadvantage, living where they now do. We held a 
oouuoil with the chief men of the village and advised them to abandon the cliff and 
build bouses on their farms. This they proniiaed to do so soon as they ean get wagona 
and baniesB so that they can haul timlier. Tht>y would also then build a school' 
bonse and a teacher's house, if a teacher could be sent to instrnot their children, 
Tbey have now aluut 30 at Albujiuerque and 3 at Carlinle, They need only a little 
help and direction to place them in a very comfortable oondition. 

The Aooma Indians have a grievance. They believe tiiat in the snrvey of their 
erant from tlie Mexican Government, our Government has taken from them about 
half of their land. We heard their statement, examined the old Spanish papers 
which we found preserved in the house of the governor. Ma r*,in del Balle, and are 
pretty sure that a fVaud waa perpetrated in the aurvey. But as the grout has been 
oonfiriueii by the United States Government on the basis of that survey, we advised 
them to be eontent with the laud they have, enough and more than enough for their 
wants. It would be imprnctiuable now to get an additional grant by Cougresa, es- 
pecjull)' as some portions of the land taken ftom them are already occupied by white 
aettlera. 

Leaving Acoma late on the 37th, we returned to MoCarty in time to take the train 
to Grant, where we spent the night February 28. We went on to Oallnp, and thence 
drove 30 miles to the Navajo Agency. The road was altnost impassible by reason of 
deep snow, deep mud, and deep arroyas or gullies ; night oame on very cold, and not 
knowing onr distance &om the agency, and deemiug it imprudent to attempt such a 
road in the night, we camped among the rocks on the side of a cliff. At daylight, on 
the 39th, we moved on and arrived at Navajo in time for breakfast, which was wel- 
oome after a fast of tweuty>fonr hours. Agent Riordan waa absent, and we fonnd 
farmer Marshall in charge, After inspectingtbeoCfice, and the different storerooms, 
and shops, we visited the Government boarding-school. The building is a large, sub- 
stantial, three-aCory Mtrnctnre capable of accommodating one hundred pupils. The 
en peri n tend ent, Mr. Logan, informed me that be had seventeen on his roll, all hoys. 
We found fourteen in the school-room tangbt by Mrs. Stewart, a native Navt^o 
iroman, who had been edncaied at Carlisle. She seemed to be doing her work w^l. 
Her scholars are all young aud pursuing only primary studies. The corps of em- 
ploy6B ia sufficient for a, nill school, but the Navajos aeem unwilling to send their 
children, eapecially the girls, to the school. These Indians do but tittle farming, aud 
depend upon their large Uocks of sheep and goats for a living. No rations are issued 
except to the aick and to aged paupers. They are scatteredover a wide country, and 
raan^ never visit the agency. They are nomads, roaming wherever they can find 
grazing for their stock, for which they provide no shelter or forage even in winter. 

The agency bnildings, except the achool-honse and the agent's dwelling, are very 
poor old adobe barracks, unsafe and nnfit to shelter the Government stores. A large 
saw-mill, which cost $10,000, has no shelter, bnt, like the poor sheep and ponies, 
stands ont in the cold. The reaervation aeema to be a very poor country, oousiatiug 
of ridges and cliffs of sandstone, with plains of gronnd-upaaud-rock between. There 
are, however, some narrow valleya along the atreama which could be made produo- 
tdve by irrigation and proper cultivation. 

From Navajo Agency we returned to the railroad at Mannelito, and proceeded to San 
Francisco, stopping over Sunday at Peach Spring and the Colorado CaOon, and de- 
layed one day by a "wash-out" at Yuoca, on the Mohave Desert. At San Francisco 
we called on Governor Stoneman, formerly a member of onr Board, and had a long 
conversation with him respecting llie Mission Indians of Southern California. He 
speaks well nf them ; employs ten familiea on hia farm at Sau Gabriel, and Undfl them 
faithful and indnalrions. Uia opinion ia that a good agent could place all the Minaion 
Indians on farms of white men, where they would earn a comfortable living and tbe 
children conld attend t-be public schools. Kow they are generally poor and have do 
land secured to them as Ilieir own. 
10914 2 
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While in San Francisco we attended a meeting of the Ministers' Club, and there, as 
well as at a large public asRembly in the First Congregational Church, we had the 
priYilege of speaking upon the present condition and the outlook of Indian affairs. 
We were blockaded in the city by unprecedented floods, which had destroyed many 
miles of the Southern Pacific Railroad, so that we could not get away till March 18. 
We took the first train after the road had been repaired, and, moving very slowly, 
we arrived at Los Angeles on the 19th, at 8 p. m. In that city of palms and orange 
groves we met Messrs. Brown and Wells, who are appointed by the Department of 
Justice to defend the rights of the Saboba Indians v. Byrnes, to whom the ranch, in- 
cluding Saboba village, was patented in 1880. Byrnes has begun a suit for ejectment 
of the Indians living in that village. They, through their counsel, claim that they 
have a right to the lands they occupy under Mexican law and the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. Messrs. Brown and Wells have moved to transfer the case to the 
United States courts, and propose to make it a test case to settle the rights of several 
Indian villages in a like situation. We also met Mr. Abbot Kinney, of Sierra Madre 
Villa, 18 miles north of Los Angeles, who was associated with Mrs. Jackson last year 
in investigating the condition of the Mission Indians. He gave us much interesting 
information concerning them, their troubles and wants. We consulted several intel- 
ligent people, among them Mr. H. N. Rust, of Paasadeua, with regard to a proper site 
for an Indian industrial school in Southern California, and after canvassing the claims 
•of several places we came to the conclusion that Passadena, 8 miles north of Los An- 
geles, presents the most attractions. The situation is beautiful. It is near the larg- 
est and most prosperous city in that part of the State. It has a Christian people, who 
would take an interest in such a school. It is a temperance town — the only one we 
found in California — public sentiment prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
is visited by many thousands of tourists every year, and an Indian school would re- 
ceive from them attention and help. It is trne that good land with water privileges 
is held at a high price, but a few acres of such land would suffice, and dry, grazing 
land is very cheap. We have communicated our views to Dr. Kendall, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Mission Board, and we hope to see an Albuquerque or a Carlisle 
school established somewhere on the Southern Pacific coast. 

March 24, we arrived at San Bernardino, 3 miles northeast from Colton, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. There we met Agent McCallum, recently appointed, from 
Oakland, Cal. He explained to us the situation of the numerous small villages and 
bands under his care, widely separated, and some of them difficult of access. He is 
much troubled to transport books for the schools, and the small supj^lies of food and 
clothing for the sick and infirm. If he had authority to deposit these supplies 
with teachers as sub-agents, the difficulty would be removed. The agency physician, 
Dr. Harley, a very competent young man of fine appearance, complains of the same 
trouble. He is serving on the absurdly low salary of foOO, and cannot afibrd to visit 
the distant villages. His only resource is to send medicines to be administered by 
the teachers under his written instructions. He ekes out. a living by private practice 
in San Bernardino. The agency office is in a private house which is rented at $25 
per month. It serves as a residence for the agent, and is sufficient for the business 
required here. 

The railroad to San Diego being broken up by the floods, we could not go to the 
Indian villages on the line of that road, and in San Diego County, as vre had in- 
tended. 

From San Bernardino we went on to Bannirg, arriving there March 26, at 1*2.15 a. 
m. The best accommodations we could find for the night was a chair by the cook- 
stove in a small eating room near the station. Early after breakfast we drove 5 miles 
to Procrero a small Indian village, where we found a day school of twenty-seven 
scholars, twelve boys and 15 girls, taught by Blanche Livingston, a brave youuggirl 
of seventeen years, who lives there alone among the Indians. We heard classes in 
reading and arithmetic. The scholars are very irregular in attendance, their parents 
feeling but little interest in their education. The school-house is a rough board struct- 
ure, worth perhaps $100. The number of Indians in this Procrero band is about one 
hundred and fifty. They are poor and thriftless, yet good workmen on farms when 
starvation compels them to work. They have small fields under cultivation with 
some vineyards, and a few fruit trees which they irrigate in a rude way. They make 
wine and drink it to excess. Banning is on the reservation, and many settlers have 
made improvements, and constructed waterworks expecting to push the Indians off. 
These poor people should have some portion of the lands secured to them soon by a 
patent. 

We were much disappointed that we could not see more of the Mission Indiani ; 
l)ut we learned enough of their condition to convince us that they have been greatly 
wronged, first by the Mexican Government and then by our own Government in giv- 
ing away the lands that they have long occupied and believed to be their own. Jus- 
tice demands that the rights of these inoft'ensive people be defended ; and if legal 
complications are found m the way of their remaining in possession of their old 
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homes, then we are morally bound to provide for them saitable and sufficient lands 
for their support. 

Returning to the station at Banning and resting on our chairs till niidDight, we 
took the train to Casa Orande and from that station, on March 27, we drove 15 
miles to the Pima and Maricopa Agency. Here we found comfortable agency build- 
ings, and a large school- house of adobe, two-stories high, built around an open court 
with school-rooms, dormitories, dining-room, kitchen, laundry, &.C., sufficient to 
accommodate 100 scholars. The number now on the roll is 51 ; we counted 36 pres- 
ent, six of them girls. Some had recently been taken away on account of a case of 
small-pox, but the danger being over it was thought that they would soon return. 
The school corps consists of two teachers, Mr. Chubbuck aud wife, a matron, laun- 
dress, seamstress, and cook. The total cost of the school is about $700 per month for 
nine months. Very good order was maintained in the school-room, and the teach- 
ing was fairly done, with some lack of life and stiuiiilus. We heard classes in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. The most advanced scholars read very well in the third 
reader and worked on the blackboard examples in simple addition. Some of them 
have attended school three years. 

The general management of the boarding-house is defective. The principal ap- 
pears to give but little attention to the boys out of the school-room. The matron, 
who is the wife of the agent, is a frail woman with three little children, and lives at 
a distance from the school-building ; of course she can give to the Indian children 
but little time or care. The girls have no one to look after them. As soon as supper 
is done they are locked into their dormitory and left there till breakfast is ready. It 
is not to be wondered at that they sometimes break out and roam about at night. In 
the dining-room no one is present to teach the children decent table manners. They 
grab their meat in native style and make fingers and teeth do service for knife and 
fork. We talked frankly with Agent Jackson about these matters, and he admitted 
that the school was not in a satisfactory condition, and said it gave him more trouble 
than all his other work. He also expressed a wish that some Mission Board would 
take it off his hands. The outside work of the agent who has in charge so many 
Indian bands, scattered so widely, is enough and more than enough for one man to 
do. We agree with him that it would be better to place the school in other hands, 
and we have recommended that the Department invite the Presbyterian Board, which 
sustains a missionary there, to take charge of the school and conduct it on the con- 
tract plan. Agent Jackson is very energetic and efficient in pushing and improving 
the industries of his Indians. They are an industrious people ; they irrigate and cul- 
tivate their lands with skill, and raise wheat to sell. The chief, Antonio, has sixty 
acres under tillage and owns ninety head of cattle and four yoke of oxen. We rode 
several miles about the Indian farms and found barley two feet high and wheat up. 
Everything indicates a prosperous people. 

The agency physician informed us that in general the health of the people is good. 
Some cases of small-pox have been treated during the winter, but it has nearly disap- 
peared. He had found the vaccine matter received from Martin & Co. very poor and 
ineffective. 

The Presbyterian missionary, Mr. Cook, was busy at the time of our visit building a 
church, much of the work being done by himself. He preaches at the several vil- 
lages, and is anxious to have day-schools established in these villages, which have 
from sixty to one hundred children each. 

March 29 we left the Pima Agency at 6 a. m., and by fast driving made" close con- 
nection with an emigrant train and arrived at Tucson early that afternoon. Here we 
rested over Sunday, and on Monday, March 31, we drove to the Papago Reservation, 
about 10 or 12 miles south of Tucson. The reservation is 8 by 13 miles m extent, much 
of it excellent land for farming and grazing, with abundance of mesquite timber, which 
the Mexicans steal and sell in Tucson. The Papagos live in adobe houses, work indus- 
triously, aud support themselves. Many are off the reservation, some 100 miles away, 
on land to which they have no title. Miners and settlors are already crowding upon 
them and cutting oft' their water. It seems to us very important that the reservation 
should be patented to them in severalty, and that those who cannot find room there 
be instructed and assisted in making homestead entries as citizens. To do this a 
separate agent is needed who can spend his time visiting the many villages of Indians, 
defending their land from intruders and their timber from thieves. While at Papago, 
Agent Jacksonjoineduswith Dr. Hart, the new physician and teacher, who proposed 
to open at once a day-school under the charge of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board. 
He found a room for school aud residence, and we left him to begin his work alone. 

April 1, we went on to Wilcox, where we remained till the 3d, and then drove 20 
miles to Sierra Bonita Ranch, the residence of Mr. H. C. Hooker. Procuring from 
him a team we drove on in two daj's HO miles to San Carlos Agency. Agent Wilcox 
was absent in Washington, and we found his clerk. Colonel Beaumont, in charge. 
From him we learned the general condition of this reservation and the agency. The 
country is partly mountainous, but betwen the mountain ranges are wide plains and 
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TaUeys of fertile land much of which can be irrigated by the waters of the Gila, tha 
San CarloB, aod other BtresmB. The reserratloD contains about 4,000 sqnare mileb, a 
little more than 2,500,000 acres, or 500 acres for each of the 5,000 Indians occupying 
it. To all these Iiidiana, except some bands on the extreme northern part of tbe lee- 
erratioD, full rations and clothing are issued, so that they have no necessity to work 
for their support. Stilt the; know hnw to work, and many do work and sell their 
crops to the traders. Under proper inHiiii(|;emeut tbey could be made self-supporting 
la lour or five years. Tbey should be nettled in bands on tbe beat lauds aud have 
a practical farmer residing with ea(:b band. The; should boild permanent adobe 
housea instead of tbe wretched wicky-npn in which tbe; now live. But before any 
snch advance can be made, tlie prejient double. control of the agenc;— military and 
oivil— which is full of trouble and vexation, mast be abandoned. 

Such, briefly, ore Colonel Beaumont's views of the situation. 

April 7, we drove to Globe, 31 miles, where we niet a large oompan; of citizeua and 
heard their optniocsand wishes with regard to tbe Apaches. Summed iip in few word^ 
the pnblic feeling ia hostile to the Indians. Thay niuat be removed fcotn tbo Territory. 
Some, however, admit that the m^orit; of tbe Indians are peaceable and good neigh- 
bors. Globe itaelfwaalargely built by their lalmr. ButtheChiracabiiB*, brought hack 
there by General Crook ftst year in opposition to the jirotest of Iba agent and the 
peaceable bands, are a source of danger. True, tbey are quiet now as long a« they 
receive full Anu.v rations every day. But they all have arms and Bmmuuition, And 
tbe moment they are displeased they will break out again and repeat their laurderooa 
raids. The sniall military force at the agency would be utterly powerlesH to stop them. 
When they went last with their women and children and pack animals throagh a 
beautiful valley to Mexico, onr troops (lid nothing to check them or to protect the 
ABttlera against them. Tbe belief is prevalent that (ieneral Crook was captured in 
the San Madre Mountains. And to get away be was obliged to make very liberal 
promises. Hia sorrender was a bad bargain, and it should be set aside by Uie Gov- 
ernment. Tbe lighting men of the Cbiracahua band of murderers should be disarmed 
and confined in some military prison where tbe; can do no more harm. Their chil- 
dren sbonld all be eent away to school, not merely a few orphans whom nobody earea 
for, We very plainly told thetegentlemen—twoof them editors— that the talk about 
removing atl the Apaches from Arizona is nseless ; at the same time admitting that ' 
their fear of another outbreak may not be altogether groundless. 

Another subject of diacussion at tbia meeting was the coal-fields on tbe aouth- 
weatern border of tbe reservation. We found a very wide difference of opinion as to 
the value of these mines. But it is not surprising that the people of Globe, whose 

..__ J j_ — -nlng enterprisea, should bo anxious to get access to coal 

t region. We agree with them that some arrangement 
should be made which, without lojui; to the Indiana, wiU meet the wants of the com- 
munity. But we caonot approve tbe bill now before the Senate lor a resurve; of the 
reservation and tbe cutting off of the western part of it. That would cut off sev^^ 
bands of Indians who are well settled, and throw out a very valuable water station 
ten miles trom Globe. We bave stated our objectionB to that bill to the Senate Com- 
mittee. It will be set aside or modified, 

April 8, we returned to 8bu Carlos. On onr way going and returning we Tinted 
several bands along tbe Sau Carlos River. Each band has a chief, Cassidoro has 44 
cows belonging to tiis baud; he raises barley, wheat, and com. Hia Indians work, 
though some, he says, are lazy. They bave repaired their ditches in readiness fbr 
spring planting, Antonio bas 24 cowa for bis band, all very good. Hia people WiU 
take good care of them and raise the calves. Other chieis said the same. We — 
amined these cows and others, about 150 in all, with care, because obargea have besn 
preferred against tbe agent for receiving poor and almost worthless cows. In oni 
judgment the stock is very good — bettor than we ordinarily see in Arizona — and n " 
doubt if any more of tbe same qnalit; can be bought at the same price. 

At the agency we examined the storehouse and supplies, which are abundant an _ 
excellent. We also witnessed an issue of beef. It is issued from tbe block upon ticket! 
presented byrepresentattves of families. Tbe scene is far from pleasant lo look open 
or to describe. The whole system sbonld be reformed everywhere. It now eompcda a 
large number to collect at the agency every week, and tbe coming aud waiting and 
retnmlog uses up about half of tbeir time; besides it leads to gambling aud evwy 
vice. A tiettcT way is to settle tbe people in bands, and so lonu as tbev need ratnnnM. 
and that ought not to bo long, let the farmer in charge g 
supplies ana distribute them. 

In the evening we had a long interview with Dr. Pangboru, who bas been tbe »m 
physician ten years. We read to him — Colonel Beaumont also being present — ali 
papers referred to us containing charges against Agent Wilcojt, Tbe doctor del 
most positively the story of immoralities with which his nanie bad been conumr' 
and declared that the affidavits of Wood and Burgess were made in spite and wen 
worthy of credit. Agent Wilcox had, so far as he knew, no interest in tbe traders 
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and he had discharged his son-in-law to stop the talk abont it. As to these charges, 
we conld find no one at the agency or at Globe who had any personal knowledge of 
them. The men who made them had gone, no one knew wliere, and over their own 
signatare had denied that tbey bad ever preferred charges. We concluded that it was 
useless to parsne that matter farther. 

Dr. Pangbom informed us that the Indian school organized bv Agent Tiflfany was 
doing well until broken up by the outbreak two years ago, which frightened the 
teachers away. He did not think it wise to try to reopen it now ; the troops and the 
Ohlricahua warriors would surround it with bad influences. All the prisoners, so- 
<called, should be disarmed and taken away. Then there would be no use at all for 
soldiers at the agency. 

April 9, we visited the camp of the Chiricahua prisoners, and found them con- 
tented and cheerful, having plenty of horses, which they are supposed to have stolen, 
all the men carrying rifles and wearing belts well tilled with cartridges. Wo saw and 
conversed with Chiefs Nana, Loco, Bonita, Nai-che-te (son of Cocnise), Kai-te-nay 
(son of Victoria), and Gerononio. All said they were ready to go to work and live in 
peace with the white people. This band impressed us as the brightest and most vig- 
orous of all the Apaches. If they can be induced to give up their roving and maraud- 
ing habits and devote their energies to peaceful industries they will soon be a 
prosperous people. 

Captain Crawford, who now commands the post, expresses no fear of another out- 
break. He proposes to move this band very soon to the northern part of the reser- 
vation, near Camp Apache, where there is a larger force of soldiers to watch them 
and good land for cultivation. He holds a very delicate position here, being required 
by the agreement between the Interior and War Departments to do police duty on 
the reservation and administer justice, while the agent has charge of all other civil 
matters. Questions of jurisdiction arise and some friction is caused by this attempt 
to manage a double-headed government. The best policy, in Captain Crawford's 
opinion, is to secure to all these people their homes at once. Intruders, ranchmen, 
and miners are pushing in on all sides, and be receives frequent threats of all the 
fighting h^ wants if he attempts to interfere with them. 

On the whole, we found the condition of San Carlos better than we feared. The 
moral tone is not what it should be. No officer or employ^ ha-s his family at the 
agency. Nothing is done to instruct or elevate the people. But the possibilities are 
greater than we supposed. There is much fertile land ; many of the Indians are will- 
ing to work, and under right influence and management there is every reason to hope 
for rapid improvement. 

April 10 we left San Carlos, and after a three days' dusty ride took the train at 
Wilcox eastward. Stopping over Sunday at Deming, and delaying one day at Colo- 
rado Springs — a fine place for an Indian school — we arrived at Denver. 

April 16, here we met Agent Wilcox on his return to San Carlos, after au absence 
of three months. We conversed with him freely and frankly as to the charges against 
him and the affairs of his agency. We learn that since his return he has recommended 
the reopening of the Government school at San Carlos, which we may hope indicates 
a change in the right direction. 

At Denver we separated, one to visit the new industrial school at Genoa, Nebr., 
the other that at Lawrence, Eans. The school at Genoa was opened February 20, 
under Colonel Tappan as superintendent, and Mrs. Piatt as matron, with two teach- 
ers. Miss Cook and Miss Wells, and one hundred and thirty-five scholars, many of 
them very young. The main building is of brick, 109 by 45 feet, with two wings, 20 
by 80 feet each, having rooms for one hundred and fifty to two hundred scholars. 
Though so recently opened, it is well organized and everything is in good order. The 
fichooT-room is large and well furnished. The dormitories, dining-room, kitchen, 
laundry, and sewing-room are well ventilated and clean. A frame building for car- 
penter's shop, with room above for a hospital in case of need, is finished, the work 
having been done mostly by Indian boys, eight of whom have begun learning the 
trade. These older boys have also put in 30 acres of oats and 6 acres of potatoes, and 
are now preparing CO acres for com; doing all the plowing, harrowing, and plant- 
ing, with one white man to direct. The girls are taught sewing and all domestic 
arts. We saw the school at the evening religious exercises, at breakfast, and in the 
school-room. The outlook is very hopeful for a very useful institution. Its great 
need now is a larger force of teachers, only two being employed for the one hundred 
and thirty-five scholars. Colonel Tappan called our attention to the poor quality of 
some of the contract supplies, cotton tnread, ginghams, linseys, and hardware. We 
brought samples of some of these articles to the Indian Office. 

At Lawrence the school was not organized. We saw Dr. Marvin, the principal, 
and drove with him to see the new building, nearly completed, and the fine farm of 
iiSO acres given by the citizens of Lawrence. 

On our way home we also visited the Friends* Manual Labor Institute, 4 miles Aoath 
of Wabash, Ind. They have a very fertile farm of 760 acres, and two new building. 
They have twenty-eight Indian boys and nineteen girls, and are doin\^«i 5|jy^^«:^>i-« 
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The industrial training of the boys is the care and use of teams in wagoning, and in 
plowing, harrowing, and cultivating ground. They have been instructed in ditching, 
fencing, and clearing off timber land; in setting out and caring for young orchard, 
small &uit8, and berries ; in gardening, harvesting, and marketing Held crops, and in 
the care of stock, The girls are instructed in kitchen, housekeeping, and dairy work; 
in sewing, in canning fruit, and in drying com and apples. The children have made 
commendable progress in all these kinds of work. In scnobl work they have advanced 
steadily, at times showing real enthusiasm. Their conduct has been praiseworthy. 
They are disposed to be obedient and respectful. All the children attend the family 
collection for religious exercises daily. The Bible is read at the opening of the day- 
school, and at times there has been deep religious feeling. 

Having completed our tour of inspection, and our journey of more than 8,000 miles, 
we reached our homes April 25. We are greatly indebted to several railroad com- 
panies — the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 1*6, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Union Pacific — for free transportation, thus materially reducing our 
expenses. 

E. WHITTLESEY. 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, 

Chairman. 
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REPORTS OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, 

The amounts expended during the last year by the several religious societies for 
education and missions, so far as reported, are as follows : 

Friends 200 00 

Friends, Orthodox 815,000 00 

Baptist Home Mission Society 7, 429 00 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) 21, 709 76 

Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society 45, 377 90 

Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board 29,068 39 

Presbyterian Home Mission Board 100, 260 05 



FRIENDS. 

To the Board of Indian Commissioners : 

Respected Friends : During the past year we have continued to have an oversight 
of the Indians at the combined San tee, Flandreau, and Ponca Agency, and we are 
pleased to state that the work of civilizing these Indians has progressed very favora- 
bly. 

Isaiah Lightner, who is in charge at this agency, gives the following statistics as 
proof of the great advancement made by these Indians during the past six years : 

A comparison of the issue of subsistence to the tribe and the result from labor in 1878 and 1884. 



Issue of sabsist- 
ence. 



Bacon pounds. 

Beef...'... ..do.. 

Beans do... 

Coftee do... 

Flour do... 



1878. 


1884. 


Differ- 
ence. 


19, 486 

514, 430 

4,018 

3,765 

137, 393 


783 

85, 183 



1,282 

16, 967i 


18, 703 

430, 247 

4,018 

2,483 

120, 425i 



Issue of subsist- 
ence. 



Hominy, .pounds . 

Rice do. .. 

Soap do... 

Sugar do... 

Tobacco do... 



1878. 


1884. 


2,900 
1,611 



36 


6,520 

9,960 

520 




2,242 





Besult from labor. 



Land under cultivation . acres . 

Barley bushels. 

Flax-seed do. . . 

Wheat do... 

om do... 



1878. 


1884. 


1,000 


3,357 





200 





840 


850 


12, 500 


9,500 


17, 500 



Besult from labor. 



Oats bushels . 

Potatoes do... 

Hay, cut tons. 

Cattle owned number. 




Differ- 
ence. 



2,900 
1,575 
6,520 
7,718 
520 



1884. 



19,550 

10,500 

2,700 

484 
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One resalt of this great increase of production has been the discontinuance of Gov- 
ernment rations to all except children attending school, and about fifty old and infirm^ 
Indians. 

A proposition was made in Congress at its last session to turn the inspectorship of 
agencies over to the War Department, but through our efforts (and other friends of 
the Indians) this, as we believe, unwise legislation was defeated. 

Senator Coke's bill, *' To provide for the allotment of lands in severaltjr, and to ex- 
tend the protection of the laws of the States and Territories over the Indians," being 
in many particulars the same we have been endeavoring to have enacted for years, 
was passed by the Senate, but not acted upon, much to our regret, by the House. 

A great change has been wrought in the minds of the people of this country during 
the past twelve years in regard to the Indian. 

Industrial schools for Indian children are now supported by the Government, and 
the present administration is not only willing but anxious that all religious societies- 
should assist in civilizing the Indians by schools of their own, or in any other mis- 
sionary way. It has been for some time our concern to advance this branch of Indian 
. work, and, if we cannot succeed in the establishment of an industrial school, under 
the supervision of onr societ}', that we aid those already established in the important 
work of Indian education. 

RICH'D T. BENTLEY. 
LEVI K. BROWN. 



FRIENDS— ORTHODOX. 

The Associated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs report: 

Agents. — John D. Miles, after acting as United States Indian agent for fourteen 
years, first among the Kickapoos in Kansas, and afterwards for about twelve years 
for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in the Indian Territory, resigned the latter position 
and retired from the service. Third month 31st, 1884. He introduced the system of 
issuing rations to heads of families, instead of giving them to the chiefs of bands; was 
the first to propose and introduce the hauling by Indians of their own supplies from 
railway termini to the agencies, having induced the Cheyennes and Arapahoes to do 
this when a part of them were jnst off the war-path. He also induced one of the bands 
of Cheyennes to carry the mail promptly and with perfect faith for several months, 
over a line from the agency to a western post. He first introduced the practice of 
having the scholars of the reservation boarding schools, boys and girls, to invest theic 
savings in stock cattle. He had a school herd, worth at least |30,000, successfully 
managed by the boys as herders, when it was most unwisely scattered by an order 
from the Department directing that the cattle should be issued to the Indians. This 
was done, and most of them killed by the wilder Indians. He also was one of the first 
to place boys and girls who bad been trained in reservation boarding schools among 
farmers in the States, to learn more thoroughly the waysof white people. His schools 
were always efficient, and the results in industry, morals, and religion on the pupils 
were very positively for good. After these years of faithful service he shared the usual 
fate of good agents, and found large sums suspended against his accounts in the Treas- 
ury Department. After giving full explanations to the accounting officers, he pre- 
ferred to test his case in a United States court to any compromise which should tarnish 
his good name. He was immediately vindicated bj' a j ury of his peers, who returned a 
verdict in his favor after being out five minutes, the United States judge having 
charged them in his behalf. 

Jacob V. Carter, after two years of decidedly useful service, resigned the Sac and 
Fox Agency. Under his administration the moral state of that agency was much 
improved, and the schools better managed than ever before. 

Nominations of capable and energetic men were made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to fill vacancies in agencies finally supplied by the committee, but they were 
not accepted ; and it is now understood that the former relation subsisting between 
the Government and the society has ceased. 

L. J. Miles has continued to act as agent for the Osages and Kaws. The condition 
of the Osages is far better tban for the year 1882-83, when smallpox and measles 
made serious ravages among them. Good health has prevailed; they have done more 
at farming tban for several years previously ; they have built altogether about two 
hundred and twenty-eight houses with the assistance of the agent; they have set out 
the past year 2,000 peach trees, buying them with their annuity money. Most of them 
live on their own allotments of land ; several have had wells dug, and have paid car- 
penters to fit up their houses more comfortably; they are hereafter to pay for all their 
blacksniithing, shoemaking, &c. ; their rations have been discontinued, and annuity 
goods have been almost wholly withheld. When they want blacksmithing, wagon- 
work, carpenter-work, shoe or harness work, they will employ those of their own 
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people who have learned these trades since Agent Miles took charge of the agency. 
They have also agreed that parents who do not send their children to school shall 
forfeit the annuity due to these children. Hence the school has heen full, and more 
room will he required. With the money received as interest on the proceeds of their 
lands, they have bought household goods, better food, spring wagons, and nearly 100 
mules. 

Some of their lands have been leased by them to cattle-men, but upon good terms, 
and, it is believed, to their permanent advantage. 

With the exception of those children, however, who have been or are now being 
trained in schools, they are not advancing in religious matters. 

SCHOOLS. 

Six Government boarding schools and three riay schools have been mostly supplied 
with officers and teachers by us, and have had an enrolment of 560 pupils. There 
have been, besides, 126 pupils in the two White's Institutes of Indiana and Iowa, mak* 
ing 688 scholars in all, under 54 Friends as superintendents, matrons, and teachers. 

The advancement in the schools has been generally good, in knowledge both of let- 
ters and of work. In all the boarding schools care is taken to give instruction in 
manual labor. The morals^ manners, and religious needs of the pupils also receive at- 
tention. Of the 688 pupils mentioned above, 145 read in the fourth reader or a higher 
one ; 277 have studied arithmetic, 207 geography, and 34 the history of the United 
States. 

Two Indian girls have been educated at Earlham College, one of whom is teaching 
at the Seneca, Shawnee and Wyandotte boarding school. One boy has been sustained 
at Maryville Normal School, Tennessee, under William P. Hastings. 

The Modoc day school has been very well taught by a young Friend, who showed 
ability, discretion, and loving Christian zeal in her duties. 

white's INSTITUTE, INDIANA. 

The enlarged building for girls at this institute has been completed, and the accom- 
modations so greatly demanded for the whole household are now supplied. The cost 
of the new building, of changes in the old one, and of furnishing, has been $8,737.32; 
of which sum there were cash contributions to the amount of f 6,700; the rest having 
been assumed by the trustees of the institute. 

There are now three good buildings — the Boys^ Home, which accommodates two 
teachers and 27 Indian boys ; the administration building, giving accommodation to 
the family, farm hands and white boys; and attached to this, yet duly distinct from 
it, the Girls' Home, which will accommodate 35 girls comfortably. There are at pres- 
ent 27 boys and 31 girls, or 58 in all ; and the number will soon be raised to 60 or 
more. 

The health of the pupils has been very good as compared with the usual standard 
in such schools. With a few exceptions the scholars have behaved well ; the disci- 
pline has been very good ; the amount of work cheerfully and well done by both boys 
and girls, has been large. The boys plow, harrow, pitch hay, care for stock, garden, 
manage teams, &c., almost as well as average white boys of like age. The girls sew, 
wash, iron, bake, cook, put up fruit, care for the dairy, make butter, &c. 

The school-house stands at a good distance from the other buildings, and has been 
improved, but needs enlarging to meet the requirements of so many pupils. The 
teaching has been tested by the committee, and the progress of the pupils in reading, 
arithmetic, geography, and Scripture was found satisfactory. 

The harmony, intelligence in plans of work, and Christian feeling which pervade 
the Institution are causes for thankfulness. A quiet but effectual work of grace has 
been known among the children during them year, and many of the are living a con- 
sciously Christian life. 

white's INSTITUTE, IOWA. 

The Indian school conducted by Benjamin and Elizabeth Miles, at West Branch, 
Iowa, was removed on the 1st of last Eleventh mouth to White's Manual Labor In- 
stitute at Houghton, Lee County, Iowa. Beginning the year with 30 Indian pupils, 
they now have 70. The children have suffered some from sickness, but were nearly 
all in good health at last report. They make progress in industrial training of all 
kinds connected with the farm and household, and are doing well in school. Their 
religious instruction and training receive careful attention ; and Benjamin Miles 
states that many of the children are prayerful, thoughtful, and exemplary in their 
lives, evincing that the work of grace is influencing their hearts. 

Sixteen boarding and day schools have had boxes of presents of various kinds sent 
to their pupils or teachers by Friends, and the whole sum expended for Indians the past 
year by members of the society will not fall short of $15,000. 
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Beside the above schools there remains the Tunesassa Boarding School, which is not 
under the care of the associated executive, but is wholly sustained by Friends. It has 
had an average of 30 pupils, 25 girls and 5 boys, of the Seneca tribe. It is situated 
on the Alleghany Eeservatiou, Cattaraugus County, New York. It has been very suc- 
cessfully managed ; the progress of the pupils in industrial skill, letters, manners, 
and morals having been very gratifying. Girls who leave the school and enter upon 
home life have been far more uniformly industrious, chaste, and honorable in their 
career than was ever the case. Its work is most satisfactory. The tone of the whole 
tribe is steadily advancing. 

MISSIONARIES AND MEETINGS. 

Two missionaries, with th^ir wives, continue their work in the Quapaw Agency and 
vicinity. They have three congregations and two out-stations under their care, with 
an Indian membership of one hundred and twenty-nine. A new meeting-house has 
been built for one of the congregations. In the Sac and Fox Agency at Shawneetown 
is another missionary, with a congregation of forty-four members. A meeting-house 
is now being erected for them. An out-station among the Mexican Eickapoos has 
been useful. A missionary is now at work among the Osages. In all, ninety Friends 
have been actively engaged in work for Indians the past year, and, although many 
discouragements appear, there has been on the whole a great gain in the condition 
of the Indians under our observation during the past fifteen years. 

JAMES E. RHOADS. 

Clerk of the Committee, 

Philadelphia, First month 3, 1B85. 



THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 

INDIANS. 

The number of missionaries among the Indians has been nineteen, including four 
teachers in the Indian University. With the exception of one in Nevada all of these 
have labored in the Indian Territory. Among them have been nine native preachers. 

In some of the Cherokee churches there has been a deep religious interest. At Tah- 
lequah, the capital of the nation, there have been about thirty additions to the 
church, among the number, as Brother Rogers states, '* the chief's private secretary, 
a man of remarkable ability and of ^reat influence in the Cherokee Nation." 

It is gratifying to note the beginning of a movement toward the unification of Bap- 
tist interests in the Territory. Hitherto the Baptists in each nation have had little 
dealings, religiously or in other respects, with those of other nations or tribes. The 
marked tribal or national feelings have kept them separate in religious as well as in 
civil things. But last June steps were taken for the organization of a general Bap- 
tist convention for the entire Territory. Brethren from several nations were present. 
The partition walls are crumbling. The meeting this ^ear is expected to be an ad- 
vance on that of last year. The Christianized and civilized Indians, feeling their ob- 
ligation to aid in giving the gospel to the pagan Indians, propose to unite in the sup- 
port of a native missionary, the society assisting, probably, by appointing a white 
missionary as his co-laborer. 

This general convention is expected to accomplish much also in uniting the Indians 
in stronger fraternal bonds. Differences in language constitute something of an ob- 
stacle to this, but many understand the English language sufficiently for a medium 
of communication, while others can be reached through interpreters. In the schools 
of the Cherokee Nation, as in some other nations, instruction is given exclusively in 
English. 

Among the older preachers are some who have received a fair education, others of 
very limited education, and possessing very little Christian literature, but who have 
wrought long, faithfully, and successfully, almost without compensation, and who are 
worthy of honor. The corresponding secretary of the society, in an interview with 
several of these brethren, atTahlequah, last March, was deeply impressed by their de- 
votion to their sacred calling. 

Three or four good men are needed to preach in English in unoccupied but promis- 
ing fields in the Territory, where the people understand the English language. 

Among the Piutes, at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, the chief progress has been in Sun- 
day-school work, though some of the older Indians are attentive to the missionary, 
who preaches through an interpreter. 

Attention has been turned to others, including Alaska, but lack of means and the 
difficulty of finding suitable missionaries for service among pagan and but partially 
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civilized Indians, have prevented the Board from making appointments. The Bap- 
tists of America are not yet doing what they ought to do K>r the evangelization of the 
Indians on this continent. 

The new building for the Indian University has been begun, on the location se- 
lected near Muskogee, lud. Ter., a location more central and accessible than at Tah- 
lequah. It is to be about 107 feet in length, by about 45 in breadth, three stories 
high above the basement, which will be finished for the domestic arrangements of the 
institution. It will cost, including furnishing, not far from $15,000, a portion of which 
is yet to be secured. It is to be ready for use this fall. 

Another unifying power is the Indian University, which is open to students from 
all the nations and tribes. Its trustees include representatives of four nations, viz, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, and Delaware, besides five white brethren ; and among 
its students the past year have been youth from four nations, viz, Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Delaware, Seminole. Among these are several well advanced in their studies prepar- 
ing for the work of the ministry, two of whom labored successfully last summer as 
missionaries of the society among their own people. One of these speaks fluently in 
English and Cherokee, another who speaks likewise in English, Cherokee, and Choc- 
taw, and a third who, in addition to the English, speaks in four Indian tongues, and 
has begun to preach the Gospel to several of the uncivilized tribes in the central part 
of the Territory. Thus the much needed work of preparing qualified native preach- 
ers has been well begun, and appeals to the Christian seiitiment and conscience of the 
land for generous support. 



AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY. 

Rev, C. L. Hall writes : We have had an encouraging year, and are beginning to 
see some results of our eight years' labor and waiting. There has been more; willinff- 
ness on the part of the Indians to hear the Gospel, to adopt civilized ways, to work 
and to submit to the education of their children. The day school has been kept up 
through the year with a total average for the year of thirty- two pupils and of fifty- 
four for the latter six months. About one hundred different boys and girls have been 
under instruction during the year. Of the seventeen scholars sent away to Hampton 
and Sautee, nine have returned this summer, bringing back good influences to their 
homes. Six other pupils were taken down from Devirs Lake to Santee last fall. 

The advance made by the Indians here is seen in their increased industry in agri- 
cultural pursuits, in the breaking down of superstition, so that scientific medical treat- 
ment is Increasingly called for, and the indication of a beginning of a break-up of the 
old filthy camp life. The first decent dwelling outside the old village is now being 
put up by a regular attendant of our meetings, whose children have just returned from 
our Santee school. The Christian influences are thus seen to be here, as elsewhere, 
the civilizing power, but legislation giving a secure title to individual land property 
and a recognition of the Indian before the common law of the land are imperative 
needs. 

We rejoice in having been able to help in the organization of a Government board- 
ing school at Fort Stevenson, an abandoned military post 17 miles from this agency, 
where there are now fifty scholars, with Prof. F. B. Wells, the nominee of our associa- 
tion, in charge, and Mrs. Wells as matron. It is hoped that there will be a large in- 
crease of pupils another year. 

The church and Sunday-school attendance averaged fifty-three for the year at Fort 
Berthold, while for the latter part of the year forty-three more attended Sabbath ex- 
ercises at Fort Stevenson, making ninety-seven as a total average for the latter six 
months on the Sabbath. Two week-day meetings were kept up at Berthold and one 
at Stevenson. There were eleven white church members at the agency and four In- 
dian members connected with the mission, but as only one or two were permanently 
here, no church organization was effected. Visitation and pastoral work was kept up. 
During the year evangelistic trips were made to the Crow Agency and Poplar River, 
in Montana, and to Fort Buford and Devil's Lake, in North Dakota. The DeviPs 
Lake Indians, under native leaders, with only a few missionary visits, have estab- 
lished a church and school and built a chapel for themselves, and the present evan* 
felist, supported by the Dakota Indian Home Missionary Society of native brethren, 
as a congregation of forty-nine. This result is all the more remarkable as it has been 
attained at an agency under Roman Catholic management. At the Crow Agency 
there is a large field of work among a tribe nearly related to the Gros Ventres of Bert- 
hold, and we have been desirous of placing workers there this summer. The field is 
open. 
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8ANTEB AGENCY, NEBRASKA. 

There had been an increase in the attendance of pupils in the school, and also a 
continned gain in the average attendance, the last month showing the largest average 
attendance of boarding scholars for the whole year. The growing interest in the In- 
dian coromnnity at large in edacation and in our school as Iheir school for higher 
training is marked. We do not have to solicit scholars, and for the coming year the 
prospect is that we shall be crowded far beyond our measure of room or endurance. 
The pupils come from nine different tribes. 

The industrial department has had considerable development the past year. The 
accommodations have been increased by the building of a blacksmith's shop with 
five forges, and the doubling of the size of the carpenter shop, the three shopn, car- 
penter, shoe shop, and blacksmith, giving instruction to thirty each day. In the brick- 
yard since spring the boys have made 130,000 brick. All the boys have had something 
of farm work beside the show instruction. 

Last fall plans were perfected for a dining hall capable of seating two hundred pupils. 
The building is now inclosed, but without more means for building it cannot be occu- 
pied this winter. On the lower floor are the dining-room, bakery, kitchen, store-room, 
ironing and laundry rooms, besides vestibules and closets. On the second floor are 
parlors and sitting-rooui for guests and pupils, a printing oflice and business office, a 
store-room and eleven sleeping rooms. On the third floor are eighteen sleeping rooms. 
Besides those who have the charge of the house and teachers who will room there, 
forty and perhaps fifty pupils can be accommodated. It is of wood, with granite 
foundation. 

An outlying district of the mission field here is at the Ponca Reserve. Here a 
school-house has been built by the Government, a very neat building that can seat 
fifty. By its side is a teacher's house, with three largo rooms, closets, and cellar. 
Mr. Riggs went up with Major Lightuer and dedicated the school-house, and as the 
foundation stones of all the lessons that were to be given them they placed two Bibles 
on the desk. Major Li^htner giving a copy of the English Bible, and Mr. Riggs a 
copy of the Dakota Bible. Mr. Riggs preached, Major Lightuer made an address, 
and Standing Bear responded feelingly and very appropriately. The association is 
looking for the teacher to put into this field. 

This is but one point. All over the Indian country are places open, the people 
ready, the opportunity slipping by us. Mr. Riggs writes: "What can you do to 
make the churches awake. We look around upon this people and sentimentally be- 
moan their wants, but the Lord says, as Ho did to his disciples of old, * give ye them 
to eat.'" 

OAHE, DAKOTA. 

Rev. T. L. Riggs writes: "The Dakota mission schools are, in connection with the 
Cheyenne River Agency, as follows : 

"1. Industrial day school, at Oahe, on Peoria Bottom, and taught by Miss CoUinSi 
of the mission. 

"2. Chautier Bottom day school, taught by William Lee, a Teton Sioux, educated 
in our schools. This school had been in session but a few months of the year, and 
will probably be discontinued. 

*• 3. Cheyenne River Day School No. 1, taught by Rev. Isaac Renville, a Sisseton 
Sioux and missionary of the Native Missionary Society. 

" 4. Cheyenne River Day School No. 2, taught by Elizabeth Winyan, a Sisseton 
Sioux. This school has been in session but a few months the past year. We have 
xecently built a neat school-house at this point. 

" 5. Cheyenne River Day School No. 4, on the Cheyenne River, over 60 miles from 
the agency, and taught by Clarence Ward, a Teton Sioux, educated in our schools. 

" There has also been occasional instruction given at the village near the site of old 
Fort Pierre, by David Lee, a Teton Sioux, educated at our schools. We have provided 
at this village a substantial school-house, paid for in part by the Indians themselves, 
and a permanent school will be established. 

'* There isalsoa movement at another and smaller village toward securing aschool. 
I shall soon have a building erected for them and a school will follow. Moreover, I 
have also arranged for additional schools on the Cheyenne River Nos. 2^ and 3, for one of 
which the school-house is now ready. One of these additional schools will be taught 
by a native already secured, and the other is to be in charge of a white missionary. 
One other school, that at Grand River, among Indi.ais of the Standing Rock Agency, 
taught by Edwin Phelps, a Sisseton Sioux, has been under my care. 

** Progress in all our schools has been good, the teachers faithful and the average 
attendance much better than for the past years. Instruction given by the native 
teachers is chiefly in the vernacular, though at three schools English also has been 
taught. It is a marked fact that where a child can read in his own language he is 
usually far better able to master the difliculties of English speech. 
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*^ As a mission station this station is weak and sadly in need of additional mission 
force. During the year past Miss Collins has been my only distinctively missionary 
white helper. The natives have done well and will grow in ability, doubtless. 
Still we need more help. The new stations on the Cheyenne River sliould have 
some one to look after their needs closely all the time. There should be a white 
missionary — a missionary family — located in their midst. 

" Our church growth has been steady and encouraging. Eight have been admitted 
to membership. Five adults and four infants have been baptized. The native 
Christians, too, are growing in giving; they have given ^120 to sil{i|)ort their pas- 
tors, $9.84 for missionary purposes, and $32.87 during the past year for other work. 
During the year a considerable portion of the membership being on the west side of 
the Missouri, a branch division was provided for, meetings being held in two places, 
and two native preachers being elected. To provide for a second place of worship 
a donation of $2.5 was made from the church treasury. Penny collections are 
taken np each Sabbath at both places of preaching. From the central church at 
Oahe different ones have gone at times of their own motion, and again have been 
sent to villages where no Sabbath services are held. 

''During the year, seven of our Peoria Bottom homestead- takers have made final 
proof, and now hold title to 160 acres of land, and are enjoying the privileges of folly 
developed citizenship. 

" I have to report the erection of five new station buildings in connection 'with the 
Cheyenne River Agency Indians and the completion of the station building on Grand 
River during the year. One of these, No. 4, Cheyenne River, is built from funds pro- 
vided by the * Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians and others 
of North America,' of Boston. From this society I have received $1,200, out of which 
this station building has been erected and an active, native missionary supported 
among Indians formerly of Sitting Bull's following. 

" Two of the station buildings put up deserve special mention. One, that opposite 
Fort Sully, has been the subject of special pleas made by the Indians of that villi^re 
for over two years. I hesitated about attempting anything — the village was sosmul 
and their prospects for the future were anything but promising. They persisted, how- 
ever, first enlisting the interest of Chaplain Crocker, of Fort Sully, and then getting 
of their own motion considerable material ready for the house. They showed them- 
selves so thoroughly in earnest that it seemed best not to suffer them to become dlB- 
couraued for want of assistance. 

"The second station building I would specially mention is the one erected near the 
sight of old Fort Pierre. Here is a considerable village. Many of our Christian In- 
dians live tht^re. They have had no school nor any school building. For two yean 
they have held Sabbath services off and on, as the saying goes. Within the year reg- 
ular services have been kept up. A native preacher, one of themselves, elected by the 
vote of the church has had charge. Last winter they cut and hauled logs for a house 
that would serve as place for worship and for a school. The Christian element gained 
strength. Our church voted $25 tovs ard the building, and the result is a very neat 
station building costing $175. I was a little fearful lest at the office it misht appear 
that I had exceeded bounds in making expenditures thus. Still I believe I am ready 
to stand all such risk under like demand. Til contess, however, that I was relieved 
8on3ewhat when, the next Saturday, after the last bill was paid on the house, I received 
a wholly unexpected check for $40 to use as I should ' see fit.' This came from the 
Sunday-school at Glencoe, 111. On the next day. Sabbath, I took my boat and rowed 
down-stream against « wind 10 miles, and walked three or four more to preach to 
them and tell the news. The house was lull, every part of it. They were nearly aa 
well pleased as I. However, when it came to turning back on my steps and pulling 
up-stream, home, I felt that I had with my preaching done a large Sabbath-day's 
work. 

*' The work as it stands to day is full of promise and encouragement. I get letters 
every week from Indians who have been to school and learned to write, who are at 
Rosebud, Red Cloud, and Standing Rock Agencies, asking that schools be established 
with them. One whose letter I received to-day asks for some one who shall bring the 
* good news.' And from villnges on the Upper Cheyenne and on Bad River, the re- 
quest often comes for some one to teach them. My own time has been fully taken up. 
Aside from the care of the work in this near neighborhood (within 75 miles) I have 
traveled in visiting the Grand River Station about 800 miles since last November— 
this for one station and all overland work. The work presses and we strain to keep 
it along, but much that might be done has totoaiV^ 

8KOKOMI8H AGENCY. 

Rev. Myron Eells writes : 

" At the date of my last annual report religious affairs here were in rather a curi- 
ous position. A set which have gone by the name of ^ Shakers,' arose about that 
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tinie. It was oomposed of some Indians off of the reservation and some on it, while 
oilers on it were stronely opx>o8ed to the sett. They helieved in the cardinal princi- 
ples of the gospel. They gave up gambling, betting, horse-racing, whisky, incanta- 
tions, and medicinemen. Bat they rejected the Bible, professing now to have direct 
revelations from heaven in dreams and visions ; they prophesied, especially setting 
the time for the end of the world ; they were opposed to schools some of them wor* 
shipxH'd their ancestors ; they said that some of their women were turned into angels, 
and that they raised the dead to life ; they brushed off each other's sins, which were 
so many that they came to the surface of the skin ; and they were taken with a kind 
of very rapid shaking of the hands, arms, and head, which sometimes continued for 
hours, and which seemed to be based on somewhat the same principle as were those 
of the jerks which prevailed among the somewhat uneducated whites in the Southern 
and Western States fifty years ago. It was a combination of Catholicism, Protest- 
antism, old Indian practices, dreams and visions. It was only after two severe 
contests, in the last of which the agent took part, that this sect was conquered last 
October. 

''Since that time church attendance and Christian work have gone on better than 
for years. More prayer meetings have been held than ever before during the same 
length of time. I find that I have held sixty-two, and daring the winter the Indians 
kept up two or three without my aid. Twenty-three have united with the two 
ehnrches, twenty of whom were Indians, on profession of faith — far more than during 
any previous year. 

*' There has been much less employment of the Indian doctors than ever before, a 
number of families refusing to have them, even when they saw certain death staring 
their children in the face. In October a woman offered me her household gods — ^her 
rattles made of deer-hoofs, for incantation purposes— because she had become a Chris- 
tian and had no more use for them. Ten years ago it was difficult for me to get a sight 
at tiiem. In the winter a man gave me, for nothing, his gambling disks, which I 
could not have obtained ten years ago for less than eight or ten dollars, and there has 
hardly been any gambling on the reservation for more than a year. Last fourth of 
July passed without a cent being bet either at gambling or horse-racing, the first 
time since they have observed the day. A number have stopped the use of tobacco. 
On Christmas the Indians took more part than ever before, five of them making 
speeches and six of the girls playing each a piece on the organ. I have sold to the 
Indians about two hundred and fifty large Bible pictures, 28 by 35 inches, during the 
year, making, with some previously sold, about four hundred and fifty in twenty-one 
months. Nearly all of the families on the reservation have more or less prayer at 
their homes, though probably not all are Christians. Even the medicinemen pray, 
being somewhat like the Samaritans of old, who at the same time worshipped the Gk>a 
of Heaven and the gods of the land. 

" The school has, under the agent, increased to about fifty scholars, nearly double 
what it was a few years ago (diminished ten days ago by eleven, who left us to go to 
the Indian Industrial Training School at Forest Grove, Oreg.), but others will come 
in to take their places. 

** I have spent considerable time with the scholars, keeping a singing school in 
the winter, giving the scholars short lectures on scientific subjects, illustrating them 
with specimens from my cabinet, thus opening a new source of knowledge to them ; 
and this summer spending a half hour nearly every week in teaching them new songs 
firom the Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, and also giving some of them lessons on the 
cabinet organ. 

''At Jamestown, near Dunginess, the work has gone on steadily. In Novemberi 
three of the Christian Indians spent a week in accompanying me on a missionary tour 
to others of the same tribe at Clallam Bay, 50 miles farther down the Straits of Fnca. 
It was the first work of the kind they had done, and they did it well. In November, 
a number of them brought their children to be baptized, the first instance of the kind 
among those Indians." 

Statistics of work among the Indians. 

Missionaries 5 

Teachers 21 

Native pastor 1 

Native helpers 18 

Churches 4 

Church members •- 274 

Schools 9 

Pupils 458 

Sunday school scholars 541 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDIAN WORK. 

(By Rev. C. M. Southgate.) 

The distinctive points in the report on the Indian work are these : 

The occupation and development of the fields recently received from the American 
Board. 

The enlargement of accommodations, especially for industrial work. 

Co-operation with the United States Government by supplying or nomiuating 
teachers where the Government has erected buildings. 

Development of Christain manhood among the Indians, as appears in their appeals 
for more schools, their generosity in supporting their own churches, and especially 
the aggressive work of the Dakota Indian Home Missionary Society. 

Growth in numbers and spiritual power among the churches. 

The detailed account of the Indian work goes much beyond the report in show- 
ing discouragement and hindrance nowhere, everywhere human skill and divine 
blessing. 

The committee cordially re affirm the fitness of the exchange which concentrated 
the work of the association in this country, and the vigorous grasp with which the 
new responsibilities have been taken in hand in the directions recommended by the 
special committee one year ago. 

They indorse emphatically the prominence given to indtiatHal educatton-y a charac- 
teristic which distinguishes this association from our other missionary societies, with- 
out which it could not do its peculiar work. Thrifty labor is part of the Biblical 
conception of manhood. Its indorsement comes from the ivory palace in Jerusalem, 
the tent-loft at Corinth, and the carpenter shop in Nazareth. To quote one most 
qualified to speak : ^' In all men education is conditioned not alone on an enlightened 
head and a changed heart, but very largely on a routine of industrious habits, which 
is to character what the foundation is to the pyramid. The summit should glow 
with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass; but it should never 
be forgotten that it is only upon a foundation of regular activities that there can be 
any fine and permanent upbuilding. Morality, though founded in spiritual life, de- 
pends very much on outward social conditions; and if man is to work out his own 
salvation he must learn to work. Granted that character in its highest sense is the 
objective point, then mission work should be organized with reference to supplying 
conditions under which morality and the creation of character are feasible." (Gener^ 
S. C. Armstrong, in Journal of Christian Philosophy, Jan., 1884, pp. 213l, 214.) 

Parallel with this work is the purpose to elevate the conditions of social and home 
life, as appearing in the new di.ning-hall with its adjuncts. Not a few New ^England 
boarding-schools, not a few New England colleges would be adorned by such careful 
instruction in ^' good morals and gentle manners," as is given in the schools of the 
American Missiouary Association. 

We greatly rejoice that the National Government continues to turn to this and 
other Christian and peace-loving organizations for men to teach in its school-houses, 
believing such mutual helpfulness wise for both parties and most profitable for the 
Indian. 

Above all, we praise God that his Holy Spirit has dwelt and labored with the 
earnest missionaries, as with John Eliot and David Brainerd before them, and that 
sure sigus of his presence appear in the quickened zeal and self-sacrifice of the Indian 
Christians. When these heartily undertake the evangelization of their own race, 
the glorious end is not distant. 

In brief, the committee recommend persistence and wise enlargement in the varied 
and balanced eftbrts of the association to x>rove this sufi^ering people honorable to our 
nation and precious to God. 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
[Twelfth annnal report of the missionary bishop of South Dakota. J 

THE INDIAN FIELD. 

My report last year was so full and so largely explained and lightened up by pict- 
ures of the Indian field that my report this year regarding that portion of my mission 
district need be little more than a skeleton. 

ORDINATION. 

I have great pleasure in reporting that September 2, 1883, at Church of the Saviour, 
Lower Brul6 Agency, I ordained to the Diaconate Isaac H. Tuttle, one of our Santee 
Sioux candidates for orders. 
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SELF-HELP. 

The Indians have not been slow to act upon the call I made upon them at the last 
convocation to take action looking to the support of their native clergy. 

The people of St. Mary's churcli, Flandreau Creek, were the first to act, and sent 
me a subscription list, the total value of which, in produce and in cash, was $25. 

I was not able to send them a minister, and therefore the subscription was never 
called for. 

I Next came the people of St. John's chapel. Crow Creek Reserve, who made up a sub- 
scription list amounting, in cash and produce, to $110.85, on which $37.60 have been 
realized and paid in, and Rev. Taliyapa has become the minister. 

Next the people of chapel of St. Philip, the deacon, White Swan, Yankton Reserve, 
who paid over $71.30, and promise more. The Rev. P. J. Deboria was sent to them, 
and is now in charge. 

The people of the chapel of the Blessed Redeemer, Bazille, have pledged $100 for 
the year toward the support of a native deacon, should one be sent them. 

On a review of the contributions generally, it appears that this year has witnessed 
a considerable increase over previous years. In lifel the contributions reported, omit- 
ting the white part of the field, amounted to $585 ; in 1882, to $960 ; in 1883, to $1,217 ; 
in 1884, to $1,371.31. 

SAHTEE MISSION AND ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 

The course of this mission was interrupted February 17 last by a fire, which, within 
a few hours, burnt down the whole central mission building (church, parsonage, and 
■boarding-school). The fire originated in the dormitory while the children and their 
teachers were at breakfast, and was probably caused by the contact of some of the 
bedding with a heating drum. The building and its contents were insured to the 
amount of $9,000. The insurance money was promptly paid, and friends of the mis- 
sion have given nearly $5,000 more towards making good all losses. A contract has 
been let for the erection immediately of a church and parsonage. The building of the 
school will be deferred. 

September 1, 1884. The parsonage is finished and the church will be within a few 
weeks. 

ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 

St. Mary's Indian boarding-school for girls will be reopened the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and will be conducted temporarily in the building lately occupied by Hope 
school. All boxes for the school, and all letters regarding it, should be addressed to 
Mrs. Jane F. Johnstone, Springfield, Dak., lately house mother of St. Paul's School, 
•who will take charge of St. Mary's. Boxes may be shipped at any time — at once. 
Miss Francis will still be the teacher. As the Indians in the neighborhood of the 
former location of St. Mary's school are comparatively well provitled with schools 
and churches, it has been deterraiued not to re-erect St. Mary's school on its old site, 
but to transfer the institution to some point nearer the large mass of heathen Indians 
jFarther west, who are as yet comx)aratively unreached. The new building has not 
been begun, because it has been thought wise to wait for the further development of 
the railroad system which is surrounding the Indian country, and to choose a site 
only after prolonged inquiry and personal inspection of locations that may seem eli- 
gible. Miss Ives and Miss Graves (Sister Mary) have retired from St. Mary's school 
and will engage in work more consistent with the ill-health of the latter and with the 
duty which Miss Ives feels she owes her. All who were connected with St. Mary's 
school have been inexpressibly cheered by the cordial sympathy which the burning of 
the school called forth, and by the contributions which have been made for its re- 
furnishing and for its re- erection. 

NEW BUILDING FOR HOPE SCHOOL. 

The proffer of the people of Springfield, which I reported last year, took definite 
shape a little later, and was realized this spring by the payment to me of $900 in cash, 
and the making of a bond for a deed to a block of land (fourteen lots) in the town. 
The effort to erect a suitable building for this excellent school has excited warm and 
generous interest also amon^ our friends at the East. Over $7,500 has been received 
&om them. The new building will be of chalk stone, substantial, convenient, and 
handsome. It is now under way and will be completed early in September. 
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BOABD OF FOBEIGN MISSIONS OF THE PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH. 
MisiUma among the Indiana — StatisUca of ohurohea and aohoola* 



Chnrohes. 



Seneca mission : 

Cattaraugus 

Alleghany 

Tonawanda 

Tuscarora 

Chippewa : 

Odanah 

Dakota : 

Yankton Agency. 

Hill 

Flandreau 

Omaha 

Creek : 

Wealaka 

North Fork 

Seminole 

Kez Perc6s : 

Lapwai 

Kamia 

Deep Creek 

WeUpinit 

Umatilla 



BeceiTod 
on i>ro- 
fession. 



30 
3 



8 

20 

13 

1 

11 

10 



3 

14 
4 



8 
29 



Whole 
number. 



128 
78 
20 
25 

68 

91 
64 

114 
06 

85 

*89 

80 

221 

216 

80 

87 

78 



Schools. 



Seneca: 

Upper Cattaraugus 

Chippewa: 

Odanah and out-station 

Dakota : 

At Yankton Agency and two places in its vicinity. . 

At Santee Agency 

At Poplar Creek, Wolf Point, and two places near. 
Omaha: 

Kear Omaha Agency 

Creek: 

Wealaka 

Bufaula 

Seminole : 

Wewoka 

Choctaw : 

Snencer 

Kez Percys : 



Kamia. 



Board> 
ing. 



12 



88 
100 



60 
80 



Day. 



50 
145 

» • • • 

158 



*25 



18 



* Last year's report. 

Some changes in the list of teachers will appear in connection with their stations 
respectively. In the list of missionaries two names were removed by death, the Be v. 
Oliver P. Stark, and Mrs. G. L. Deffenbaugh. The death of Mr. Stark occurred April 
4, and is a real loss not only to his family, but also to the Choctaw Indians, by 
whom he was held in liigh esteem. Notices of his departure were given in the mission- 
ary periodicals. Just at the end of the year the sad news was received of the death 
of Mrs. Deffenbaugh, wife of the Rev. G. L. Deflfenbaagh, at Lapwai, April 20, after 
a short illness, greatly lamented. The Rev. Isaac Baird and his wife resigned their 
connection with the Board, to its sincere regret, after nearly eleven years of faithful 
service at Odanah, Chippewa Mission. Their purpose is to enter on the work of the 
ministry in connection with some congregation of white people. The kind regajxU 
of the Board accompany them. On the other hand, two ministers, one of them ac- 
companied by his wife, have been appointed to the Chippewa Mission — the Rev. and 
Mrs. Francis Specs to Odanah, and the Rev. Samuel G. Wright to Lac Cour d'OreiUes. 
Both of these brethren were in the service of a Congregational Board for some years 
among these Indians and are acquainted with their language. Each has been received 
and recommended by the Presbyteries in charge of their stations. The Board has 
also appointed Mr. John T. Copley as a lay missionary among the Omahas, and he 
entered on his work for them near the end of the year. 



I 
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NOTES ON THE MISSIONS. 

In the Seneca Mission , considering its small staff of laborers, a large amount of 
faithful work has been done. This may be said, indeed, of each one of these Indian 
Missions ; but each has its peculiar circumstances, which modify tbe work iu some 
respects. A severe famine prevailed on the Cattaraugus Reserve, resulting from the 
failure of the corn and other crops, and causing great distress. This made heavy de- 
mands on tbe time of the missionaries in ministering to suffering people the relief 
sent from vaiious places. The efforts toward self-support by the church, mentioned 
in the last annual report, were sadly interrupted ; many that were in comfortable 
circuuistances were reduced almost to poverty, and many would have perished but 
for the timely supplies. On the other hand, this affliction led many of the Indians, 
especially many of the pagan party, who had been indifferent or hostile to religious 
instruction, to regard the missionaries as their friends, to welcome them to their 
homes, and to attend meetings for worship with earnest interest. 

The church building had been repaired previous to the famine. The Indians con- 
tributed liberally to this object, and their aged friend, Mrs. Wright, now upward of 
fifty years a missionary among the Seuecas, received several hundred dollars for it 
from friends in various places, so that the church was finished without any debt, and 
the congregation was greatly pleased to re-enter the pleasant house of worship. 
While the church was undergoing repairs Mr. Trippe held services on the other re- 
serves and at Newtown, a part of the principal reserve occupied by many of the non- 
Christian Seuecas. For particulars of the year's work reference is made to his report 
in the Record of May. Some of the things related are touching. ** Yesterday, March 
16, a meeting was held in a home six months ago pagan, but now, we trust, Christian. 
The father and mother were married, and then the husband was baptized and re- 
ceived into the church ; this, too, in the presence of the wife, grandmother, and six 
children. This home is among the bushes on the hills, and the family has suffered 
much this cold winter from sickness and destitution." The number of new church 
members was larger than usual, as given in the table of church statistics. The work 
of the Holy Spirit, spoken of in the previous report, was evidently continued during 
this year. *'Not all formerly reported as converts have walked according to their 
Christian vows, but most of them have been faithful, and the new members, it is 
hoped, will prove to be true followers of their Saviour." 

The report of Mrs. Wright gives an encouraging account of her work for the women. 
It was affecting to see the anxiety of many of these poor women to earn some support 
for themselves and their families by the use of their needles, after being taught to sew ; 
and their aged friend obtained a temporary contract with the Indian Bureau for mak- 
ing garments, which was encouraging to them. Friends of these Indians in Boston 
and elsewhere are endeavoring to collect funds to endow an industrial school for the 
women, and have met with some success. Such a school, if regarded and conducted 
as a fruit of Gospel influence, may be very useful. Here, as in all efforts to benefit the 
heathen, it is the Gospel itself that best precedes civilization. 

From the other reserves of the Seneca Mission, less that is encouraging has been re- 
ported. On the whole, these Indians are by no means prepared to be placed on the 
asual footing of our American churches, either for self-support or for Christian ad- 
vancement. The missionary is constrained to give lamentable accounts of abounding 
evils, some of them very gross ; others showing the unsatisfactory working of the 
teachers of the common schools supported under the State system ; others still evinc- 
ing the sad want of industry and energy. These things are described in dark colors. 
It is greatly to be desired that these Indians should be enabled to own the land in 
severalty. It is also greatly to be desired that from their own churches more Chris- 
tian teachers, earnest and well trained, should be found for the work still so much 
needing to be done. But the church and all friends of these Indians should be thank- 
ful for what has been done, and is still done for their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
But for this mission their case would be one of deep gloom for both worlds. 

The Chippewa Mission has met with unusual changes during the year. The Rev. 
Isaac Baird and his wife, as already stated, felt constrained to seek another field of 
labor, but they will always cherish a deep interest in this mission. Miss MacLarry also 
resij^T^ed her connection with the mission and returned to Chicago ; Ashland has been 
relinquished as an outstation. Miss Dougherty has removed to Round Lake, on the 
Cour d^OreiUes Reserve. Mr. Blatchford, now aged and infirm, has preached once on 
eAch Sabbath, the church contributingone-half of his support. Mr. Many penny with- 
drew from the work. Two ministers have entered the service of the mission, as al- 
ready mentioned ; one of them will be efficiently assisted by his wife ; the other, now 
elderly, consents to separation from his family most of the year, for the sake of the 
cause. Serious sickness prevailed at Odanah, and not less than twenty-five deaths 
occurred, including a few persons connected with the church. One of the discourage- 
nieuts at the same station was the onset of the Roman Catholic missionaries, baptizing 
all they could win, and vigorously conducting a school ; at first they made some im- 
10914 3 
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pression on the Indians, but their converts proved to be so unworthy that their work 
lost most of its earlier influence. The boarding-school has continued to be small, for 
the reasons stated in last year's report. The day-school at Odanah, the report pf that 
station says, averaged about the same attendance and progress as reported a year ago; 
the daily lunch to the scholars was continued, not at (he expense of the Grovemment, 
but of the Board. Notwithstanding discouragements during the year, the work at its 
end seems to be enjoying good prospects of success. 

The Dakota mission in both districts has met with marked encouragement. In the 
Yankton Agency region, Mr. Williamson was permitted to see twenty-three new mem- 
bers added to one church, and thirteen to the church of the native rainlHter, Mr. 
Selwyn. The church of Flandreau supports its own native pastor; the others do not 
neglect this duty, though not able to give much. The schools, with somewhat fewer 
scholars, are doing well. Twelve scholars are supported in part at the Santee board- 
ing-school. The work in Montana Territory is now well begun. Mr. Chapin and his 
wife have reached Poplar Creek, and entered with vigor on active service, and the 
two ladies previously at that station meet with encouragement in their school-work 
and other duties. Mr. Wood and his family have removed to Wolf Point, first baild- 
ing a log-house for his family and containing a room for a chapel, to be used also for 
a school. Within reach of these two stations 3,000 Indians are now living ; they aie 
objects of pity in all respects. The Government has a boarding-school at Poplar 
Creek, and it may probably establish another at Wolf Point. Weighty questions in 
this mission wait for solution ; for instance, how to supply 10,000 Indians w^ith mis- 
sion help, who live on a reserve on which only a very inadequate mission of another 
church has yet entered, what can be done for them f The brethern refer also to the 
need of more advanced education for more of the scholars now under instrnction, 
whether it should be iu existing schools or in some other ? How to connect oar work 
of missions in the best way with the Government work of education is a qnestion 
needing careful thought, and in what way best to call forth the united efforts of the 
Dakota churches, only a part of which are now connected with the Board, so that all 
their strength maj' be devoted to evangelistic work for the 30,000 Indians of various 
Dakota or Sioux tribes, as yet mostly unreached by the Gospel. This last subject 
is one of obvious moment and of some difficulty ; but a work for the Sioux of variouH 
names, which was begun by such noble Christian men as Drs. Williamson and Biggs, 
which endured such persecution and distress and which still lives, will surely be car- 
ried forward with the blessijig of God upon the continued missionary labors of his 
people. 

The Omaha Mission was marked by the resignation of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Pariich, 
with the kind regards of the Board ; the change of the boarding-school so as only to 
admit girls as scholars, and placing it in charge of Mrs. M. C. Wade as superin- 
tendent; and the encouraging condition of the church. Some degree of alienation 
has been removed ; greater interest is now shown in the religious meetings, and a 
larger number than usual of converts united with the church on confession of their 
faith. Near the end of the year Mr. J. T. Copley was appointed as a lay missionary 
for varied work not now well reached, and in view of changes in the circumstances 
of the Indians, many of whom are now occuping land in severalty. The request of 
many of the Omahas that their boys should still be under the care of the Board was 
touching, but as the Government conducts a boarding-school for boys within 3 ndles 
of the mission school it seemed inexpedient to comply with their wishes. Probably 
Mr. Copley's work will be of special benefit to the young people. On the whole, the 
prospects of these Indians, so far as afiected by missionary influences, are of decided 
encouragement. 

In the Winnebago Mission the missionary can report *' public preaching as receiv- 
ing good attention, though few outside of the [Government] school attend; " in tiie 
afternoon of the Sabbath '* a class of persons who are disposed to obey tlie tmth^ 
meets at his house for religious instruction ; and visiting the Indians at their homes 
a part of his time, as opportunity olfers, is not neglected. He greatly desires to be 
aided by a faithful native assistant, and has reason to hope that a man of family, 
about fifty years old, who seems to be sincere and earnest, and is active in trying to 
bring others to the light, may become ({ualified for usefulness as a native missionaiy. 
The dwelling-house that had to be built, no dwelling-place being available, has been 
completed, and adds to the influence of the mission. The prospects of the work are 
hopeful. 

But a few Indians are now reached by the Iowa and Sac Mission, and they arestin 
in an unsettled condition, not having yet decided to remove to the Indian Territory. 
There they could rejoin some of their friends, but the whole number would not be 
large. These small remnants of a once powerful and savage tribe are now, in a meas* 
ure, civilized, an make their living chiefly by industrial i)ursuits. Mr. Irvin's work 
is well receivedjby them, and some of them seem to be true beievers in Christ, Ths 
death of an Indian woman is mentioned, of whom her Christian ii'iends could sayi 
** We believe she died in faith." The expediency of organizing a church is regarded 
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by the missiouary and the presbytery as doubtful, partly on account of their unsettled 
state, and partly because of diverse denominational i> references ; but they can unite 
in common religious services on the Sabbath. These are attended by from fifty to 
sixty persons. 

A new mission was begun early in the year for the Sac and Fox Indians in Iowa. 
Their reservation is but a few miles from Tama City. They own their laud, and are 
a settle'd and imperfectly civilized band of 350 souls. They have thus far kept them- 
selves aloof from the white people, by whom their little reserve of 1,300 acres is sur- 
rounded ; this is not suri)rising, in view of the want of sympathy and the ill treat- 
ment which Indians too often meet with. Their case is one of a number of small In- 
dian settlements in different parts of the country. Nothing but the treatment which 
the grace of Christ inspires will remove the narrow distinctions of race, and fuse 
diverse people in common citizenship. This should aid greatly in preparing them 
for a better country. Chiefly through the admirable efforts of Christian women of the 
Iowa City Presbyterian Society, a good beginning has been made to bring these In- 
dians to the knowledge of Christ as their Saviour; and two ladies are now devoting 
themselves to this work as missionaries of the Board, with little apparent success, but 
latterly with more hopeful signs of progress. An interesting narrative of this mission 
naay be found in the Record of April. 

The Creek Mission has met with some changes in its staff of laborers, but its work 
seems to be making good progress. The Rev. Thon;ias W. Ferryman withdrew from 
his connection with the Board without assigning reasons. Mrs. Herod, Miss Sned- 
aker, and Miss Hall resigned. The names of teachers of later appointment are given 
above, but Miss Bardue could not remain long on account of her health. Miss Yargee 
resigned her work in February. In most Indian boarding-schools it is found hard to 
secure and retain well-qualified teachers and domestic helpers, particularly the lat- 
ter. Schools of this class require the discharge of many and varied duties, often 
under circumstances of difficult adjustment. 

The school at Wealaka is the principal part of the work, of this mission. Its one 
hundred scholars enjoyed unusual freedom from attacks of sickness, and they seem to 
have made excellent progress in their studies. Their general conduct has been satis- 
factory. The teachers in the school, especially the principal teacher and their able 
and excellent superintendent, deserve commendation for the faithful service rendered 
to this large company of Indian youths. The Creek Council requested the Board to 
receive fifty scholars more into this school, making the whole number one hundred 
and fifty ; but this was considered too many for the building to accommodate. It was 
agreed to admit twenty more, making in all sixty boys and as many girls, all selected 
by the Creek trustees of education. The council not only erected the fine school 
building, but it defrays a large part of the expense of the school. The Board ap- 
points the superintendent and teachers, paying their salaries, excepting that all 
lamily expenses as to table, lodging, &c., are chargeable to the school. The religious 
influence of the instructions and example of all who are connected with the school 
are evidently of the greatest importance. 

The church of Wealaka, under Mr. Loughridge^s charge, reports sixty-five com- 
municants, of whom ten were received last year. No returns have been given of the 
North Fork church. The native licentiate preaches there and at other places, and 
Mr. McGee regards this as one of his preaching stations, when he can obtain an in- 
terpreter. In translating the New Testament into Muskokee, Mrs. Robertson has 
been occupied as heretofore. For the Creeks who cannot speak English these trans- 
lations are of great use, and they are highly prized by many. She makes her home 
with a married daughter in the Creek district. The evening days of her life could 
hardly be more usefully spent than in this work, for which few, if any, are so well 
qualified. 

The Seminole Mission has had a quiet and useful year of work. The superintendent 
and teachers have been enabled to continue in thefr usual duties. The daily instruc- 
tions and the religious services, with the Divine blessing, will bear good fruit, not 
only among the interesting family of young people, but among the families with which 
they are connected. The latter keep close and constant watch over their children, 
and thereby themselves learn many things of great value and importance, such as they 
could but imperfectly learn if their children were in some far, distant school, how- 
ever well it might be conducted. Indeed it has been very largely by this immediate 
contact with their children's boarding schools, conducted in their own tribes, with the 
daily examples of the missionary families and teachers, that the best fruits of Chris- 
tian and civilizing education have been reaped. Thus parents and children have 

shared together these beneficial results. **Mr. , do you think your mission has 

done any good to your Indians?" This question was asked some years ago by the 
wife of a newly-appointed Indian agent to the Winnebagoes of a teacher in the Omaha 
boarding-school. ** Madam, I have been there too short a time to give you a full re- 
ply, but one thing I can say: When I am visiting in their families and see a woman 
with a baby on her knee, I can tell at once whether she has been in our school or not." 
The ladj'^ applauded the reply. The Seminoles, like the Omahas^ Gr^fekA^ ^wft^ ^hJc««. 
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tribes^ all recei ve great benefit from these schools near their homes. The Seminole 
ministers and licentiate preachers are engaged as heretofore in their good work^ and 
are endeavoring to qualify themselves still more for their duties. They are watched 
with sympathy bj" many Christian friends. 

The mission to the Choctaws still consists mainly in educational and religious work 
at Spencer Academy, the principal school of this tribe for boys. And the prog^ress of 
this school was so satisfactory to the trustees at the annual examinations that they 
made a grant of $500 to show their approval and to provide some additional advan- 
tages to the building. What was more significant was their request to have the num- 
ber of scholars increased from sixty to one hundred, of whom about eighty are already 
in attendance ; the expense to be at the same ratio as heretofore. Great difficulty is 
found in procuring suitable men as teachers in this school, so that the work which 
had to be performed by the two missionaries and their wives was too severe. Partly 
for this reason they could not often supply some places in the vicinity with preaching 
services, especially as few such places are within moderate distance from the station. 
But their scholars formed an important and interesting congregation on the Sabbath. 
*^ This day is given to Bible study, catechetical instruction, <&c.^^ By this means a 
large degree of Divine truth and influence has been imparted to these young minds. 
'''Quite a number bave gone through the shorter catechism and more will finish it be- 
fore the session closes. It would surprise you to see boys twelve or thirteen years old 
who cannot yet talk English repeat, with hardly a mistake, twenty or twenty-five 
questions. The ladies have rendered valuable assistance in this Sabbath work.'' A 
church has not yet been organized, but the subject is kept in view. Thus far the no- 
tices of this mission had been written, when the painful intelligence was received at 
the mission house of the death of the superintendent, the Rev. Oliver P. Stark, on the 
4th of April, after some weeks^ illness. This sad bereavement is referred to above. It is 
a great loss to the mission. He was held in high respect by the Choctaws. He had 
been in their service as a missionary in former years, and they knew his character 
and labors in those days. He was led to resume his work among them two years ago, 
wi''h a warm welcome and with fine prospects of great usefulness. But he rests from 
his labors, and his works do follow him. 

The Nez Perc6 Mission reports a year of steady and encouraging work. The staff 
of laborers is unchanged ; but two of the native licentiate preachers have been or- 
dained by the presbytery — Messrs. Wheeler and Whitman — as stated above. The 
church at Deep Creek, reported last year as transferred by friendly arrangement to 
another denomination, is restored by consent to its place under the care of the mission. 
The oversight of stations so far distant from each other is a charge that tasks the 
vigor even of the vigorous superintendent, but he has been greatly assisted by his 
native fellow-laborers. The work of the ladies has been steadily maintained. The 
general condition of the native Christian communities may be regarded as not free 
from drawbacks, yet as progressive and hopeful. The proposed return of Chief Joseph's 
band of Nez Percys from the Indian Territory to their former abode, not on but near 
the Nez Perc^ Reserve, still occupies attention. In the judgment of some of their best 
friends it would be expedient for them to settle in some other neighborhood, rather than 
on the Nez Perc6 Reserve. (See letter of the Rev. Edward K. Geary, D.D., in the 
Record of July). With his views the lady missionary who has been longest on the 
reserve fully concurs. The Nez Percys, both in Idaho Territory and in the Indian 
Territory, have no warmer friends than these ; and few, if any, are so well acquainted 
with all that pertains to their welfare. 

In closing its report of these missions to the Indians, the Board may well refer in 
general terms to its past record in this work, and then add some brief remarks on the 
present state of the case. From 1833 to this date the Indian work has largely occupied 
the care of the Board, by the express direction of the church. The first efforts were 
indeed very small ; they were begun by a few laborers in behalf of the Weas, one of 
the smallest tribes. But the good work, begun in faith and prayer, continued to grow 
until the Board has sent into the Indian work three hundred and eighty missionary 
laborers, of whom over fiifty were ministers of the Gospel. During the last six years 
sixty-four laborers were sent forth. The amount of money expended in these yean 
was over $554,000 of church funds, besides $520,000 more of Government funds for ed- 
ucation, intrusted to the Board, and expended with accounts and vouchers rendered 
agreeably to the policy of former years. These misions were certainly the chief agen- 
cies in the civilization, or semi-civilization, of many tribes — the Senecas, some ofthe 
Chippewa and Dakota bands, the Omahas, lowas. Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and 
others. The Omahas and Seminoles particularly owe almost everything that is good 
in their present advanced condition to these missions. Closely connected with this 
great progress in civilization, underlying it, and indeed its main cause, has been the 
work of grace in various tribes which God has given for the encouragement of Hifl 
people. One of the fruits of Divine grace thus manifested is the signal fact that over 
thirty Indian ministers, licentiate preachers, and other laborers are now in the service 
ofthe Board. There have been discouragements indeed, but there has been remark- 
sMe BuccesB, 
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D. 

ADDRESS OF THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

At the invitation of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the second annual meeting of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference was hel<l in September, 1884, at Lake Monhonk, Ulster County, 
New York. Mr. Smiley^s purpose in arranging a conference at Lake Mohonk was to 
bring together men who by long experience and careful investigation had come to an 
accurate understanding of the Indian question in its various phases. There were 
also present as members of the conference those who, though they had not given 
close attention to the practical details of the question, were, nevertheless, by general 
intelligence and acquainance with atfairs, well fitted to assist and guide the delibera- 
tions. Mr. Smiley considered that it was a matter of the highest importance that 
those representing the Indian cause should arrive at clear and definite conclusions 
regarding the object to be attained, that these conclusions should be plainly set be- 
fore the public in printed form, and as widely circulated as possible. 

The motive, therefore, which has urged the members of the Mohonk Conference to 
issue their address to the public is two-fold : 

(1) To inform the people of the United States as to tjie most direct practicable way 
in which the Indian question may be solved. 

(2) To stimulate the thoughtful and right-minded citizens of the country to take 
immediate steps toward the solution of the problem. 

It was felt by all those who took part in the work of the conference that a calm, 
definite, and earnest appeal made to the conscience and intelligence of the country 
in behalf of a poor and helpless people, and for the righting of a national wrong, 
would not be uttered in vain. 

The deliberations of the conference began upon the morning of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 23, and concluded Friday evening, September 26. 

As will be seen by reference to the list of those present, the attendance was much 
larger than at the first conference held at Lake Mohonk last year. 

The conference chose as its chairman General Clinton B. Fisk, and as secretary, 
Herbert Welsh. The chair then appointed the following gentlemen as a business 
committee to prepare a programme of topics to be discussed by the conference : Dr. 
James E. Rhoads, General S. C. Armstrong, Prof. C. C. Painter, General E. Whit- 
tlesey, Rev. Addison P. Foster, Henry S. Pancoast, esq., and Herbert Welsh. 

After due consideration, the committee presented to the conference the following 
programme, which was unanimously adopted : 

PR06RA.MME. 

(First topic : Indian citizenship the solution of the Indian problem.) 

I. Proofs of Indian capacity for citizenship. 

II. What is necessary to secure Indian citizenship : (1) Lands in severalty ; (a) 
Title (Inalienable for twenty-five years — individual and protected title); (6) The 
ballot ; (c) Disposition of reservation lands not allotted in severalty. (2) Education : 
(a) Industrial; (ft) Intellectual; (c) Moral and religious. 

III. How to secure these things : (l) Public opinion ; (2) Legislation. 

(Second topic: Criticism of the present system.) 

I. Treaties. 
II. Reservations. 
HI. Government aid. 

IV. Agencies. 

V. Law for Indians. 

FIRST TOPIC. 

I. — Proofs of Indian capacity for citizenship. 

Under tliis topic an interesting and valuable address was delivered by Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, of the Peabody Museum of Archaiology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Mass., 
regarding social conditions among the Omahas, and describing the process by which 
they had gained possession of their land in severalty. Miss Fletcher's long residence 
among the Omahas, as a student of their customs, enabled her to present to the minds of 
her hearers a vivid picture of the structure of Indian society and the process of Indian 
thought. The facts which Miss Fletcher stated regarding Indian capacity for citizen- 
ship were of a most convincing nature. A single brier illustration may be given. 
Since the Omahas have (largely as the result of Miss Fletcher's etforts in their behalf) 
received from the Government individual titles to their land, allotments have been 
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made to fifty-oiue heads of families, 700 acres of land have been broken by the plow, 
and many houses have been erected by the Indians. 

General R. H. Milroy, United States Indian agent at Yakima Agency, Washington 
Territory, made an address upon the same subject. Under the topic, ** Law for In- 
dians,^' which was discussed later in the proceedings of the conlerence, he gave an 
interesting account of a novel and successful experiment that he had made in the 
establishment of courts of law among the Indians of his reservation. 

II. — What is necessary to secure indiax citizenship. 

(1) Eesohedy That the organization of the Indians in tribes is, and has been, one of 
the most serious hindrances to the advancement of the Indian toward civilization, 
and that every effort should be made to secure the disintegration of all tribal organiza- 
tions ; that to accomplish this result the Government should, except where it is clearly 
necessary either for the fulfillment of treaty stipulations or for some other binding 
reason, cease to recognize the Indians as political bodies or organized tribes. 

(2) Besolvedj That to tfU Indians who desire to hold their land in severalty allot- 
ments should be made without delay, and that to all other Indians like allotments 
should be made so soon as practicable. 

(3) Besolved^ That lands allotted and panted in severalty to Indians should be 
made inalienable for a period of not less tnan ten or more than twenty-five years. 

(4) Eesolvedf That all adult male Indians should be admitted to the ftill privileges 
of citizenship by a process analogous to naturalization, upon evidence presented be- 
fore the proper court of record of adequate intellectual and moral qualifications. 

One of the subjects of greatest moment considered by the conference was Senate 
bill No. 48, known as the Coke bill. To this the following resolution pertains. It is 
deemed advisable for the information of the puidic to present an abstract of the bill 
in this report, originally prepared for the Indian Rights Association in Philadelphia, 
in order that its provisions may be clearly understood by those who may be unable to 
give it more detailed examination. 

(5) Resolved, That we earnestly and heartily approve of the Senate bill No. 48, gener- 
ally known as the Coke bill, as the best practicable measure yet brought before Con- 
gress for the preservation of the Indian from aggression, for the disintegration of the 
tribal organizations, and for the ultimate breaking up of the reservation system ; that 
we tender our hearty thanks and the thanks of the constituency which we represent to 
those members of the Set ate who have framed this bill and secured its passage. We 
respectfully urge upon the House of Representatives the early adoption of this bill, 
that beneficent provisions for rendering the Indian self-supporting and his land pro- 
ductive may be carried out with the least possible delay. 

abstract op the coke bill. 

Land in severally for Indians, as provided for hy the Coke hill. 

[Forty-eighth Congress, first session, S. 48.] 

AN ACT to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the Tarions reservatioiu, 
and to extend the protection of the laws of the States and Territories over the XJadians, and for 
other purposes. 

For many years past those who have given earnest thought to the best method of 
placing the Indian on a right footing among us, and patient effort to accomplish this 
result, have united in the belief that the allotment of land to individual Indians by 
a secure title would prove one of the most powerful agencies in the advancement of 
the race. 

It has been often pointed out that we have by our policy taken from the Indian the 
ordinary and essential stimulus to labor. While under our system of pauperizing 
Indians by the issuing of rations we deprive them of the ordinary necessity for sel? 
support, by our refusal to protect them in the possession of their land, and by oor 
incessant removals we take away the common motives for cultivating it. The g^reat 
mass of men work from the imperative necessity for self-support, and from the knowl- 
edge that the law will protect them in the possession of their rightful earnings. We 
have so alienated the Indian from all natural and general conditions, we have placed 
him in such an artificial and unjust position, that he has neither the necessity for 
self-support nor any proper protection in the result of his labor. It is a matter of 
surprise to all who fairly consider all the elements in the case, not that the result is 
■o better, but that it is not far worse. 

To give the Indian, then, a secure title to land, so that he may have the assurance 
of reaping what he has sown, is the plainest justice and good policy. 

The thought and labor of those who have long worked for this end has taken shape in 
a most carefully and skillfully prepared bill for the allotment to Indians in severalty 
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of laail OQ the reiwrvatloais. This bill is tUa oiitDuma uf long aud iutiraate expurience 
in the couilitiou of the vurious ladian tribes, the result of n rare oombioation of prac- 
tical knowledge and legal traiuing. Its pasBaee will gtBBtlT affect for the better Ihe 
lives of Qcarl; 300,000 huiaanhemcB, besides the inoalciilable aud yet wider iutliience 
in the life of a race and in the seiuetueut of a iioestiou of national importance, The 
biU passed the Senate at the last session of the present Congress, and only its passage 
b; the House of Reprettentatives this coming winter is required, to make it a law. 

Seclioa I. — By the lirataeotion the President is authorized to issue pat«nts for Indian 
reservations, set apart by treaty or act of Congress, in favor of the several tribes oc- 
cupying thein. Under these patents the United States is to hold the patented land in 
trust for tlie several tribes for twenty-tive years, and at the end of that time to con- 
vey it by patent to the different tiibes clear of inctinibrance. The President, ia also 
S'ven authority to delay in any case the issuiuE of the linal patent if he consider it 
ist for the ludians to do so. These patents are to he recorded and open to inspec- 

Tbis first section simply seen res the tribe 04 suiA in the possession of its reservation. 
It places the strong restraint of the law upon the uujnst occupation of Indian lands in 
tlie incessant push of Westuru settleoieut. 

Secliiin 'i.— The second sention authorises the President, whenever he thinks it for 
the best interests of the Indians on a reaervatiou, to have it enrveyed or resatveyed, 
and to allot it to the Indians in severalty — to the heads of families, one-quarter ; to 
single persons over eighteen ; one-eighth, and to orphan ehUdran under eighteen, one- 
eightb of a section ; to other persons under eighteen, one^sixteentfa of a section. If 
there is not sufficient land on a reservation to innke such allotiuent the land is to be 
allotted pro rata. 

Treaty stipulations setting apart a reservation and providint; for the allotment of 
land in larger quantities are t-ii be fulfilled. The taking of laud for grazing purpoeea 
by two or more Indians in common is provided for. 

Seotion 3. — In section 3 provision is made for the manner in which the allotments 
are to be selected hy the Indiana, with the proviso that if such selection is not made 
within five years from the direction to take allotments the agent shall be directed to 
select for Indiaus failing to do so. 

SiBiion 4.— The allotments are to be made under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, by agents speeially appointed by the President. 

Section 5. — Any Indian not residing upou a reservation or belonging to a tribe for 
which no reservation has been provided is entitled to settle upon unappropriated land 
of the United States, and on applying to the local land office can have the land allot- 
tnd to him and to his children in the same manner as Indians residing on a reserva- 
tion lake allotments uudcr the act. The fees of the local land office are to ba paid 
ont of the United States Treasury. 

StctioH 6, — The qixth section provides that patent? shall be issned to individual al- 
lottees, declaring that the United States will hold the land in trust for the allottee or 
his heirs for twenty-five year*, and then convey it to him or them absolutely and cleat 
of all incumbrance. The land cannot be conveyed or charged during the time it ia ao 
held in trust, and the patents to individual allottees shall override the patent issned 
to the tribe. After the issue of patents the land shall descend according to the law 
of the State or Territory in whioh a reservation is situated. After all the lands on a 
reservation have been allotted, or sooner, if ihe Prfaident deem it/cr the beat intereiti of 
th» Indiane, the Secretary of the Interior may negotiate with a tribe for the purchase 
of any unallotted portion of Its reservation. Thlspurchaseis not co^pletenntil rati- 
fied by Congress, The principal of the porchase- money shall be held by the Unite 
States for twenty-five yiiars to the credit of the tribe, and the interest at Operuent. 
paid annnally to the Secretary of the Interior, to be applied to the education and sup- 
port of the tribe. Aftf-r twenty-flve years, by express authority of Congress, tha 
principal shall be payable to the tribe. Proper provision is made for religious bodies 
now occupying laud on the reservation. 

SeeHon 7. — Section 7 o\teads over a tribe, upon the completion of the allotments, 
the laws, lioth civil and criminal, of the State or Territory in which they reside, and 
prohibirs the passage by the local government of any law denying Indians the equal 
protection of the law. 

Section B. — Section S, in view of the important fact that the value of land in the West 
often depends largely upou its proper irrigation, authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prescribe such rules as he may deem necessary to secure a just diatributiou of 
water among the Indians. 

^Mti'oti 9. — Sevtiou 9 exeept-s the five civilized tribes of Indian Territory and the 
Seneca Indians of New York Irom the provisions of the act. 

SccfioN 10. — Section 10 appropriate* (100,000 for the survey or tesorvey of reserva- 
tions necessary under the act, and provides that the sniu expended be repaid out of 
the proceeds from the sale of reservation lands, 

Seelion II. — Section 11 provides that, except as to the issuing of the tribal patents, 
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the provisionB of the act shall not extend to auy tribe as such until the consent of two* 
thirds adult male members shall have been obtained, but that, notwithstanding this, 
the President may make allotments to individual Indians in the manner providedirr»- 
spective of the consent of the two-thirds. 

Section 12. — Section 12 provides that the act shall not affect the right of Congress to 
grant a right of way for railroads, highways, or telegraph lines for the puMic use 
uirough any lands granted to an Indian or to a tribe upon just compensation being 
made. 

The provisions of this act have been thus stated somewhat in detail because an exact 
understanding of it is considered most desirable, and because only a close examination 
reveals the wisdom and care with which many contingeneies and possible difficulties 
have been provided for. 

THE MAIN POINTS OF THE BILL. 

The broad and general advantages of the bill may be summed up in a few words. It 
secures the tribes in possession of their reservations, and ends the notorious wrone of 
taking the Indian's land by fraud or force without his consent. The United States is to 
hold the reservations in trust for the tribes, but not as a permanent arrangement. The 
bill contemplates the breaking up of the entire reservation saystem ; it contemplates 
the protection of the Indian land from the grasp of unscrupulous whites only until the 
Indian has been given the proper training and preparation to enable him to take care 
of his own. In the meanwhile, the bill provides an important part of this training. 
On the consent of two-thirds of the adult males, allotments are to be made to a whol« 
tribe in severalty. The reservations are divided into separate farms, the members of 
the tribe are given time to firmly plant and settle themselves before, by the extin- 
guishment of the trust in which the reservation is held for the tribe, they are left to 
take care of themselves. Should the consent of the two-thirds not be obtained, tlie 
individual Indians can at once take allotment under the act. There is neither a com- 
pulsion of the majority nor the slightest disregard of the wants of the minority. The 
law of the white man is to be extended when, by the completion of the allotments, 
the Indians have shown themselves reasonably fit for it. Nor does the act overlook 
the undoubted fact that it is neither wise nor right to let these great, solid blocks of 
reservations stand in the way of traffic and settlement. Right of way through Indian 
land can be granted at any time to railroads, highways, and telegraph companies, 
and at any time unallotted land can be purchased, proper compensation being given. 
Such is the wise admixture in this bill of what is best in the views of those vAo re- 
gard this question from a radical or a conservative standpoint ; land in severalty is 
to be given at once to all who desire it ; the Indian is protected against the greed of the 
whites ; a process of tribal disintegration is at once started, and the blotting out of 
the reservations as fa«t as it can be safely done is the ultimate object of the bill. 

In the light of the lasting importance of this measure to so many who are nnrepre- 
sented among the legislators we have selected to do our will, you are asked to fairly 
and honestly consider it^ and if it seems to you desirable and right, you are most 
earnestly and respectfully reminded that there rests on you a personal responsibility 
to give your influence, your time, and thought to secure its passage. 

HENRY S. PANCOAST, 
Chairman of tht Committee on Laws, 

October 9, 1884. 

education. 

[(a) Industrial. (6) Intellectual, (c) Moral and religious. ] 

(6) Besolved^ That from testimony laid before the conference our confidence in the 
good results flowing from the education of Indians has been confirmed, and that we 
regard with great satisfaction the increasing appropriations made by Congress for 
Indian schools, for instruction in farming and trades, for supplies of cattle, for irriga- 
tion, and for other means to promote self-snpportiug industries. That our conviction 
has been strengthened as to the importance of taking Indian youth from the reserva- 
tions to be trained in industrial schools placed among conmiunities of white citizens, 
and we favor the use of a larger proportion of the funds appropriated for Indian edu- 
cation for the maintenance of such schools. The placing of the pupils of these schools 
in the families of farmers or artisans where they may learn the trades and home habits 
of their employers has proved very useful aud should be encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. 

Resolvedy That from evidence brought before the conference it is apparent that the 
plan carried out to a small extent at Hampton and elsewhere, of bringing young men 
and their wives to industrial schools and there furnishing them with small houses so 
that they may be instructed in work aud a proper home life, has been successful and 
should be carried out more largely. 
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Besolvedf That while we approve the methods of Indian education pursued at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle, we do not fail to recognize that the schools and other methods of 
instmction, industrial, intellectual, moral, and religious, as carried on within or near 
the reservations hy Christian missionaries for the last fifhy years, have lifted up tribe 
after tribe to civilization and fitted them to take lands in severalty, and the good al- 
ready achieved should stimulate and encourage Christian people to continued efforts 
in the same direction. 

(7) Besolvedf That education is essential to civilization. The Indian must have a 
knowledge of the English language, that he may associate with his white neighbors 
and transact business as they do. He must have practical industrial training to fit 
him to compete with others in the struggle for life. He must have a Christian edu- 
cation to enable him to perform duties of the family, the state, and the church. 
Such an education can be best acquired apart from his reservation and amid the in- 
fluences of Christian and civilized society. Such Government industrial training 
schools as those at Carlisle, Hampton, Forest Grove, Lawrence, Chilocco, and Gtonoa 
should be sustained and their number increased. The Government should continue 
to avail itself of institutions such as the training schools at Albuquerque, N. Mex. ; 
Lincoln Institute, Pennsylvania, and others conducted by religious or philanthropic 
associations, and promote the placing of pupils educated in all these schools in the 
families of farmers and artisans. But since the great majority of the Indians cannot 
be educated away from their homes, it is a matter of the highest importance that the 
Grovemment should provide and liberally sustain good manual labor and day schools 
on the reservations. These should be established m sufficient number to accommo- 
date all Indian children of school age. The Christian people of the country should 
exert through the Indian schools a strong moral and religious influence. This the 
Grovemment cannot do, but without this the true civilization of the Indian is im- 
possible. 

III.— How TO SECURE THESE THINGS. 

[(a) Public sentiment, (b) Legislation.] 

(8) Reaolvedf That since legislation in Congress and the benevolent work of the 
Christian people on behalf of the Indian is dependent upon public sentiment, every 
effort should be made to further the development of such sentiment. To this end we 
commend to the sympathy and support of the public the Indian Rights Association 
and the Woman's National Indian Association. We urge the organization of branches 
of these societies in the principal cities and towns of the country. We think it ex- 
tremely desirable that the press be enlisted in bringing the Indian cause to public at- 
tention, and we also rejoice in the efforts of the many benevolent societies belonging 
to the various religious bodies to diffuse information concerning the Indians and to 
arouse public interest in thi^ir behalf. 

SECOND TOPIC. 

I. — Treaties. 

(9) Resolvedf That we are bound by many treaties with various Indian tribes. 
These treaties are the bases of our relations with them, and yet are in some instances 
prejudicial to the best interests of both the Government and the Indians. Neverthe- 
less the treaties are binding upon the Government and the tribes until they can be 
modified by mutual agreement. The only way, therefore, to escape their evils is to 
persuade the Indians to agree to some modification of their provisions. 

We rejoice that since March 3, 1871, it has been the policy of the Government to 
make no fresh treaties with the Indians. We trust that this policy may be strictly 
adhered to, and that the Government will have no dealings with chiefs alone as the 
representatives of tribal organizations. • 

II. — ^Reservations. 

(10) Resolved, That careful observation has conclusively proved that the removal 
of Indians from reservations which they have long occupied to other reservations far 
distant from the former, and possessing different soil and climate, is attended by great 
suffering and loss of life. Such removals destroy the fruits of past industry and dis- 
courage the Indians from further effort in the habits of civilized life. These remov- 
als are usually made, not for wise reasons, but are instigated by the covetousness of 
the whites, who desire possession of the Indian lands or wish to rid them of the In- 
dians' presence; we, therefore, earnestly protest against such Indian removals in the 
fature, excepting in those cases where they shall be justified by full and snfllclent 
reasons, and shall not be detrimental to the welfare of the Indians. When the t^ 
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moval of au Indian tribe becomes a necessity; individaal Indians belonging to the 
tribe, who have formed settled homes, should have the privilege of taking iiomesteadB 
upon the lands they occupy prior to the opening of the reservation and before white 
men are permitted to make land entries thereon. 

(11) Reaolvedf That the conference gives its hearty approval to Senate bill No. 1756, 
providing for the division of«the Sioux Reservation, which passed the Senate at the 
last session; that we record our gratitude to Senator Dawes and his colleagues npon 
the select committee for the skill and care with which they have embodied m this bill 
the important points agreed upon by the lirst Mohonk conference ; that we heartily 
commend the bill to the support of all friends of the Indians, and hope that it may 
be considered and passed by Congress at its next session. 

Besolredy That the bill be referred to the committee appointed to advocate the bill 
on lands in severalty, and that this committee bring it to the attention of the Com- 
mittees of Congress on Indian Affairs soon after that body shall have met. 

For the convenience of those who are not familiar with the provisions of this bill, 
And who may find it difficult to obtain, we insert a brief analysis of it prepared ftn 
the Indian Rights Association. 

THE SIOUX BILL. 

[Brief statement of advantages of Senator Dawes' Sioux bill, S. 1755, Report No. 283.] 

1. It opens to white settlement a large tract of land comprising approximately 
11,000,000 acres, and thereby removes an impediment which has long nindered the 
progress of civilization in Dakota. 

2. It does this in such a manner that when the transaction is completed the United 
States will have incurred no expense. 

3. The bill provides a just compensation for the Sioux Indians, and will tend to 
secure their education and civilization. 

Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, long known as a wise and true friend to the In- 
dian, has submitted to the Senate of the United States a bill '*To divide a portion of 
the reservation of the Sioux Indians, in Dakota, into separate reservations and to 
secure the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder.^' The terms of thia 
bill have been framed with very great care, and with a view to secure justice both 
for the white settler and also for his ignorant and helpless red neighbor. The pro- 
posed measure should meet with the favor of members of the Senate and Honse for 
two reasons : • 

First, Because it will throw open to white settlement, with accompanying railroads, 
a belt of country comprising approximately 11,000,000 acres of land. 

This vast tract is bounded on the north by tne Cheyenne River, and on the south 
by the White River, and stretches from the Missouri River on the east across the 
Great Sioux Reserve to Deadwood in the Black Hills.* Thus a magnificent highway, 
the want of which has long been keenly felt, will extend between the civilization of 
Eastern and Western Dakota. 

A grand step forward in the march of prosperity will have been taken by the peo- 
ple of the Territory, who have already shown such splendid pluck in their battle 
with the wilderness, if the proposed bill shall become a law. 

Second. There is another reason of equal weight with the first why the measure 
should gain the favor of legislators: Because it provides ample justice for the Sloax 
Indians, whose enmity would be sufficiently formidable to demand our consideration, 
and seeks to swell the number of that class among them which is looking and striving 
toward civilization. Prominent among the excellent provisions of the bill are the 
following : 

1. That for each of the new reservations constituted by the act as a home for the 
several tribes of the Sioux Nation, the President is authorized to issue Sb patent. Thii 
patent is to be of legal effect, and declares that the United States holds the land in 
trust for each of the specified tribes during a period of twenty-five years. At the ex- 
piration of that time the United States will convey the same to each of the specified 
tribes by patent in fee. Provision is also made whereby individual members of the 
various tribes or bands may obtain allotments of grazing or agricultural land in 
severalty whenever such allotment shall tend to their best interest. 

2. The Indians are to receive, in compensation for the large tract of land ceded by 
them, (a) not more than 25,000 head of first-class American breeding cows and not 
more than 1,000 bulls of like quality ; these cattle to be issued under such regula- 
tions by the Secretary of the Interior as will best serve the interest of the Inmans. 
{h) One million dollars. This sum to be deposited in the United States Treasury 
as a permanent fund to the credit of the Sioux Indians. The interest of that sum 

* In addition to this tract, another portion of the Great Sioux Beserve lying north of the Cheycoat 
River and west of the one hundred and second meridian of longitude is also to be opened to whit* 
settlement. 
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at 5 per cent, to be nsed by the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the In- 
dians. Half of the sum realized by the 'yearly interest will furnish industrial and 
other education to the Indians, and the remaining half will be employed in such manner 
as the Secretary of the Interior may think best adapted to advance the Indians in 
civilized pursuits, (o) The educational provisions of the treaty of 1868, not in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, are continued in force according to their tenor 
■and limitation, (d) The tract of land which it is proposed shall be ceded by the 
Indians to the United States is to be sold to actual settlers at the rate of 50 cents 
per acre. From the fund thus realized the compensation to be given the Indians 
and specified above is to be drawn. The remainder of this fund, after all necessary 
expenses to which the Government may have been- put by the sale of land have 
been met, ^oes toward the increase of the permanent fund. It will thus he noted that 
the United States^ under the provisions of this hillf is ultimately put to no expense whatever, 

3. Provision is also made by which individual members of the tribes who are to be 
moved from their present to new reservations may take up land in severalty where 
they are now living if they elect so to do. Or, should they prefer to go to the new 
reservation of their tribe, they are to receive full compensation for all improvement* 
they may have made upon the ground on which they are now living. 

4. Regularly incorporated religions bodies, carrying ou missionary and educational 
work among the Indians, are protected in the possession of lands which they now oc- 
cupy for such purposes. Their lauds are secured to them (not exceeding 160 acres in 
any one tract) so long as they shall use them for missionary and educational purposes 
among these Indians. 

5. ftovision is made whereby each member of the Ponca tribe of Indians, now liv- 
ing on the old Ponca Reservation, is entitled to an allotment of land in severalty on 
the old Ponca Reservation, and to all benefits accorded in this act to members of the 
Sioux tribes. 

All further particulars of the provisions of this admirable act, which are not noted 
in the present article, may be learned in detail by consulting a copy of the bill. 

The sincere thanks of all friends of the Indians are due Senator Dawes for the wise 
and patient labor that he has expended upon this document. Its comprehensive ex- 
cellence is the result of a visit to the Great Sioux Reserve during the past summer 
and a careful consideration of the views of all those who are interested in the pro- 
posed measure, and hence, who are entitled to speak concerning it. 

Let Congress promptly approve the bill, and so secure substantial justice alike to 
white man and to Indian. 

HERBERT WELSH, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Indian Bights Association. 

III.— Government aid. 

(12) Resolved f That the conference hereby calls attention to the fact that Grovem- 
ment aid extended to Indians in the form of rations, implements, clothing, &c., is in 
many instances not a gratuity, but is given simply in fulfillment of treaty stipulations 
and in payment for land ceded by the Indians to the United States. 

In cases where Indians have been rendered destitute by the sudden destruction of 
the game on which they snbsisted, as in the case of many Indians in Montana, they 
should be supplied with rations until time has been given them and opportnnity 
afforded them to become self-supporting. 

IV. — Agencies. 

(13) Besohedf That since Indian agents are obliged to live, in many instances, at 
a distance from the conveniences of civilized life, and where, owing to difficulties of 
transportation, the cost of living is extreme, and that as they are, furthermore, cut 
off from all means of self-support beyond the salary paid to them by the Government, 
this salary shonld in some cases be much larger than it is at present! Such an increase 
of salary would not be more than just compensation for the difficult and laborious 
duties of Indian agent, nor more than sufficient to secure the services of a high grade 
of men. 

From personal observation and the testimony of competent judges, we are con- 
vinced that in many instances the agency buildings on reservations are unsuited t-o 
serve as. homes for agents and their employes. In such cases suitable buildings shonld 
be provided. 

We desire emphatically to reaffirm our conviction, expressed in the address of the 
first annual conference, that the success of the Government in its effort to elevate the 
Indians depends on the ability, integrity, and energy of Indian agents and their em- 
ploy^, and we protest against any return to a system by which agents and their em- 
ployes are appointed on the ground of political or personal favoritism. 
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v.— Law. 

(14) Resolned^ That immediate efforts should be made to place the Indian in the 
same position before the law as that held by the rest of the population, but that if it 
is not advisable, under existing circuaistauces, to subject tne Indian at once to onr 
entire body of law, the friends of the Indian should promptly endeavor : (1) To pro- 
vide for him some method of admission to citizenship so soon as he has prepared him- 
self for its privileges and responsibilities; {"Z) to give him at once the right to sue in 
our courts ; and (3) to provide some system for the administration of certain laws on 
the reservations. We believe that the laws relating to marriage and inheritance, and 
the criminal law affecting person and property, should be extended over the reserva- 
tions immediately. 

As may be seen from the above resolutions, the conference unites in urging that plain 
and sensible policy the main points of which have been so long and patiently recom- 
mended to Congress by men of practical experience in Indian affairs. 

As these resolutions show, the conference recognized that to permanently keep In- 
dians, as tribes, under the control of agents on reservations set apart for them is both 
inipossible and undesirable. 

They recognized that the Indian must be forced out into the current of ordinary 
life ; that to make him a citizen is the solution of the Indian problem. 

Yet the resolutions express with equal strength the conviction that Indians should 
not be at once made citizens in a mass. The preparation for citizenship shoold be 
general, vigorous, and immediate. The Indian is to be prepared for citizenship by 
giving him his land in severalty in the manner provided for by the Coke bill, by 
larger appropriations for Indian education, and the careful use of such appropriations 
in the establishment and support of schools, industiial and otherwise, and by the 
education of the race in the broadest and largest sense of the word. 

By adequate provision for the administration of law among the Indians, and by 
giving the Indian the right to sue. 

By Christian teaching and the establishing and support of churches. 

By'the gradual reduction of rations given to Indians, the systematic instruction in 
farming, and the encouragement in self-support. 

By the appointment and support of agents of ability and integrity, uninfluenced by 
political preference, the only standard being that of individual fitness. 

By proper provision for the immediate adinission to citizenship of such Indians as 
are fitted for its duties and responsibilities. 

These are substantially the recommendations which the conference respectfully 
urges upon Congress and the people of the United States, as the just, obvious, and 
practical answer to the Indian question. 

Signed on behalf of the conference. 

CLINTON B. FISK, 

PreHdent. 
HERBERT WELSH, 

Secretary, 



The following account of the proceedings of the conference, taken from the colnmns 
of the Hartford Courant, will doubtless be interesting to many readers : 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE— THREE BUSY DAYS IN AID OF THE INDIAN — INTEREST- 
ING DISCUSSIONS AND VALUABLE DECISIONS — CITIZENSHIP THE SOLUTION OP THE 
PROBLEM— LANDS IN SEVERALTY, COMPULSORY EDUCATION, CIVIL RIGHTS, AND 
THE ABOLITION OF RESERVATIONS AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

MoHONK Lake, Mountain House, 
Ulster County, New York, September 27, 1884. 
The conference of the friends of Indian civilization closed near midnight last night 
after three delightful and memorable days. Two sessions were held daily, morning 
and evening. The afternoons were devoi ed to charming excursions over the mountain 
roads. Nothing that generous and thoughtful hospitality could do to add to the 
pleasure of the visitors or to the profit of the conference has been omitted. The ses- 
sions dovetailed into each other so completely that instead of treating each separately 
it will be better to consider the conference as a whole. 

SOME OF THE MEMBERS. 

It became apparent from the first that we were not to listen to impracticable 
humanitarian theorists, but to men and women who knew by personal experience 
and observation the present condition of the Indian, the results already secured the 
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oanses for hope or for dissatisfaction, and the prospects of the future. There were 
five members of the Board of Indian Commissioners who have spent years in the serv- 
ice and visited all the agencies, many of them repeatedly. The veteran General R. 
M. Milroy, of Washington Territory, strongly reminding one of General Sherman, 
represented the successful Indian agent ; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who has added fresh 
luster to American womanhood, represented the scientific student and the practical 
humanitarian, who had nearly given her life for the benefit of the Omahas; General 
Armstrong, of Hampton, and Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, spoke of the promising ex- 
periment of industrial education at a distance from the reservations; the Rev. Dr. 
Striebe, of the American Missionary Association ; the Rev. Dr. Randall, of the Pres- 
byterian Missionary Association ; the Rev. Mr. Spinning, of Cleveland ; Dr. Rhoads, 
of the Friends, and others, represented the civilizing and educating influence of 
Christian schools and missions on and near the reservations. Herbert Welsh, of Phil- 
adelphia, is secretary of the Indian Rights Association ; Prof. C. C. Painter, of Great 
Barrington, represents the Massachusetts Association. Every one of these and many 
others nad practical personal knowledge of the work. A few other names worthy of 
mention are Congressman James, of Brooklyn; Dr. Lyman Abbott, of the Christian 
Union ; President Caldwell, of Vassar College ; President Gates, of Rutgers; Charles 
L". Brace, of New York; Philip C. Garrett and Henry S. Pancoast, of Philadelphia ; 
Moses Pierce, of Norwich; Rev. J. W. Harding, of Longmeadow ; Joshua A. Davis, 
of Boston ; Miss Anna Maria Fox, a venerable English Quaker, a contemporary and 
freind of Carlyle, Stirling, and Harriet Martineau; Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence; 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, of London; Hon. W. T. Johnson, of Chicago; Rev. William 
S. Hubbell, of Buff'alo, and Benjamin Tatham, of New York. 

THE WORK LAID OUT. 

The management of the conference was in good business hands — a special commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. Rhoads, of Philadelphia; General Armstrong, of Hampton; Prof. 
Addison P. Foster, of Jersey City ; Prof. C. C. Painter and Herbert Welsh. They 
brought business forward promptly and in logical order, and the president. General 
Clinton B. Fisk, kept the discussions well in hand. The programme as presented at 
the first meeting was as follows. (Here followed programme given on page 4.) 

The discussions were of ^reat interest and value, there being hardly a point which 
did not call out diverse opmions, and the debates were Irequently quite spirited. It 
is practicable in the limited space of a letter to give little more than the results 
reached, with perhaps a hint at the nature of the discussion. The letter already 

Erinted spoke of the first session and Miss Fletcher's wonderfully interesting sketch of 
er work among the Omahas. 

INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

The debate on this topic resolved itself into a consideration of the bill passed by the 
Senate last winter, and known as the Coke (or Dawes) bill. This bill gives a tribe in- 
alienable title to its reservation for twenty-five years, and permits granting of lands 
in severalty if the President deems it advisable and two-thirds of the tribe vote in 
favor — but any individual can have lands assigned in severalty and his title inalien- 
able for twenty-five years if he so elects. The bill does not include citizenship. It 
was warmly indorsed by the more practical members, such as General Whittlesey, 
Dr. Rhoads, and Messrs. Smiley, Lyon, Painter, Welsh, Pancoast, General Milroy, 
President Gates, and others. It was admitted that the bill did not go as far as the 
conference would prefer, but it was approved as a great step forward, and probably as 
much of an advance as is practicable to-day. Captain Pratt professed strong opposi- 
tion to the measure ; he favored an immediate and compulsory allotment of lands in 
severalty, on the ground that the Indian would make no progress until he had been 
given his land and allowed to squander it, and was thus reduced to the necessity of 
working for a living. He also favored removing all Indian children from the reser- 
vations, placing them in civilized families at a distance, and educating them in the 
public schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Kendall wanted the allotment of lands in severalty made compulsory, 
and objected to locking up the reservations for twenty-five years, and Dr. Abbott and 
others were of the same mind. Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, struck the 
key-note in urging the approval of the bill as the best to be got at present, but making 
a definite statement of the further advances deemed essential. Commissioner Lyon 
the purchasing agent for the reservations, urged the abolition of the reservation and 
of the tribal relation, the granting of land in severalty, and compulsory education. He 
told of a tribe of Santees who in less than five years had become self-supporting farm- 
ers, with as good credit at the stores and banks as their white neighbors. He also 
instanced the Crows, who are 2,500 in number, with 12,000 ponies and 20,000 dogs, 
living on Government rations, when they might be taught stock-raising and made 
independent. 
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Miss Fletcher hesitated to speak agaiust a bill so warmly approved, but had little 
faith in general legislation on such a subject. There are too many complications; 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in one place is a very different thing from the 
same amount somewhere else. No general bill could meet all the conditions, and she 
feared it would do as much harm as good. Under no circumstances should land be 
patented to a tribe ; the principle is wrong. Nor should it be taken for granted that 
all Indians will become farmers. Some, like the Winuebagoes, prefer tradiufjf. They 
will ultimately go out and become lost among the w4iites, audthis is the best possible 
fate for them. She thought it useless to expect to get two-thirds of a tribe to vote in 
favor of alloting lands in severalty. Even among the Omahas more than two-thirds 
were originally opposed to it. Ii means trouble at first, and the Indians are, like the 
rest of mankind, unwilling to vote for present trouble in order to secure an unknown 
and uncertain benetit. The work must be done for them, whether they approve or not. 
She thought the bill would be greatly improved by making the title to land inalien- 
able for only teu years (instead of twenty-five) and by insisting upon compulsory 
education. 

The final outcome was the adoption of a series of resolutions (1) strongly opposing 
any recognition by the Government of the tribal relation ; (2) favoring the granting 
of lands in severalty as speedily as possible; (3) titles to be inalienable for not less 
than ten or more than twenty-five years; (4) the ballot to be given to all adult In- 
dians occupying lands in severalty, the new voter to be made a citizen by a process 
analogous to naturalization, givingproof of intellectual and moral qualifications before 
a court ; (5) earnest and hearty approval of Senate bill No. 48 (generally known as 
the Coke bill) **as the best practical measure yet brought before Congress for the 
preservation of the Indian from aggression, for the disintegration of the tribal organ- 
izations, and for the ultimate breaking up of the injurious reservation system." Its 
speedy adoption by the House is warmly urged ; (6) hearty commendation of Senate 
bill No. 1755 for the division of the Sioux Reservation (the bill being in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Mohonk conference of 1883) ; (7) approving the 
work done by Professor Painter in Washington in watching Indian legislation and 
furnishing information to Congress in the interest of Indian progress. 

EDUCATIOX. 

Thursday evening was devoted chiefly to the subject of Indian education — industrial, 
moral, and religious. Captain Pratt urged again his plan for the bringing of the 
children from the reservations to the industrial schools, from which, after a prelimi- 
nary training, they should be distributed in Christian farm homes throughout the 
country. Such education should be continued as long as possible. The practical ex- 
perience gained in this way he considered the best possible method of teaching the 
Indian. To the question whether the children trained at Carlisle did not go hack 
into savagery on returning to the reservations, Captain Pratt said : '* The eternal 'go 
back ' is the calamity." Five years' training will not wipe out the customs of ages. 
The boys return to find all the surroundings and influences against them. If a boy 
wants to marry he must take a savage girl, or an educated girl has to mate with a sav- 
age boy. It would be strange if they did not go back, but all of them do not. Some 
boys find work at their trades at the agencies, and many are helping in the schools. 
Agents generally have testified that where they could furnish civilized work for the 
returned children they did well, but where there was nothing for them to do they 
sank by a natural law. 

Miss Fletcher said she was glad to bear evidence to the benefits of education as she 
had seen it among a number of tribes. English speaking is very difficult to the In- 
dian, because the Indian idiom is almost the reverse of the English. It is very dif- 
ficult for the Indian to get his mind twisted around to think in English. Moreover, 
he is very sensitive and hates to be laughed at, and so dislikes to make the attempt 
to speak. She had seen returned scholars who did well. But their situation is very 
difficult. We educate them for civilization, and expect three years to overcome cen- 
turies of a fixed order of things. It is idle to expect results which can be seen across 
the continent. She told of a Yankton girl returned from Hampton whom she visited. 
She found her in a little log cabin, with dirt floor, containing a cooking-stove, two 
beds, a chair and a half, a number of trunks and boxes, a box for a table, and a cleared 
space of a few feet in width. Here were living the girPs mother, sister, married sister, 
and husband, two children, and two younger children of the other sister. And here 
the little Hampton girl was expected to introduce civilization ! Miss Fletcher con- 
cluded there was something more needed. She suggested the bringing of young 
couples to the East, so that after their return they might make civilized homes to be 
the centers of civilization among the tribes. The experiment is being tried in a small 
way at Hampton, and here is a definite work for a lay mission ; to care for snch conples, 
and to see that when they return they are able to start civilized homes. In this way 
the otherwise inevitable drop can be averted. 
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Dr. Strieby called attention to the fact that owing to the work of the Christian 
mission and school there has been a great advance made in the past fifteen years, and 
that the returning child find^# better influences than formerly. He did not believe it 
was practicable to bring the forty thousand children to the East, as Captain Pratt 
urged, but we should bring as many as we can of the brightest and best, and then 
make every effort to let them find good influences around them when they return. Dr. 
Strieby, Commissioners Smiley, Whittlesey, Lyon, and McMichael, and Mr. Moses 
Pierce spoke warmly of the good results which each had seen at mission schools or on 
the reservations. 

Commissioner Lyon made a sensible plea for the education of the adult Indians. 
The forty thousand children constitute only a quarter of the savage Indians — three- 
quarters should also receive attention. Observations among the Northwestern In- 
dians convinced him that they could be civilized. Let the reservations be done away, 
the Indian be given his land in severalty, furnished a little house, bedstead, stove, 
agricultural implements, a little stock, and an intelligent farmer as a teacher for every 
twenty-five lodges, and he believed they would soon become self-supporting, and the 
vast amount now expended for rations would be saved. The Rev. Mr. Spinning 
thought that if such a plan were followed missionary work would be very much more 
profitable. 

At the close of the discussion the following resolutions were adopted : 

" Besolved, That from testimony laid before the conference, our confidence in the 
good results flowing from the education of Indians has been confirmed, and that we 
regard with great satisfaction the increasing appropriations made by Congress for In- 
dian schools, for instruction in farming and trades, for supplies of cattle, for irriga- 
tion, and for other means to promote self-supporting industries. That our conviction 
has been strengthened as to the importance of taking Indian youth from the reser- 
vations to be trained in industrial schools placed among communities of white citi- 
zens, and we favor the use of a larger proportion of the mnds appropriated for Indian 
education for the maintenance of such schools. The placing of the pupils of these 
schools in the families of farmers or artisans where they may learn the trades and 
home habits of their employers has proved very useful and should be encouraged by 
the Government. 

*^ Besolved J That from evidence brought before the conference it is apparent that 
the plan carried out to a small extent at Hampton and elsewhere, of bringing young 
men and their wives to industrial schools and there furnishing them with small houses 
BO that they may be instructed in work and a proper home life, has been successful, 
and should be carried out more largely. 

" Eeaolvedf That while we ai^prove the methods of Indian education pursued at 
Hampton and Carlisle, we do not fail to recognize that the schools and other methods 
of instruction, industrial, intellectual, moral, and religious, as carried on within or 
near the reservations by Christian missionaries for the last fifty years, have lifted up 
tribe after tribe to civilization, and fitted them to take lands in severalty, and the 
good already achieved should stimulate and encourage Christian people to continued 
efforts in the same direction.'' 

LAW FOR INDIANS. 

The subject of law for Indians called out Mr. Pancoast, of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. One of the chief barriers in the way of the civilization of the In- 
dians is his anomalous legal position. It is necessary that he should be placed side by 
side with the rest of the population in his civil rights as well as in education, morals, 
and religion. The difliculty is how to bring about this result, how to give him citizen- 
ship, and how to provide for the administration of the law on the reservation. He is 
now neither foreigner nor citizen. The rights of citizenship must not be given him as 
a race or a mass, but as an individual, as he is fitted for them. What shall be the 
standard required ? There should be as many ways as possible for a general assimi- 
lation, but each should require some test of fitness. Some of the tests suggested 
were: (1) A certificate of graduation from a training-school; (2) tenure of land; 
where land has been cultivated and improved a certain length of time the cultivator 
should be entitled to a patent, which should carry with it also the rights of citizen- 
ship. The speaker did not believe it practicable or trustworthy to require proofs of 
capacity before a court. Mr. Pancoast presented a draft for a bill for the adminstra- 
tion of laws on reservations. It recognizes the fact that it would be impossible to 
extend an entire system of law over such a people, but provides for laws relating to 
marriage and inheritance and the criminal laws relating to person and property, cre- 
ates Indian agents magistrates, and gives Indians the right to sue and to give testi- 
mony. 

Miss Fletcher regarded the measure as a step forward. It was far better for the 
agents to have laws they are obliged to follow than to be a law to themselves. More- 
over, it would be a great gain to have the records which the bill required, as it is 
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very difficalt now to find any records of councils. She did not see how it would be 
possible to bring the laws of a State or Territory over the Indian until he became a 
tax-paver. But some way should be found for the admiilistration of law, as at present 
the Indian has no redress for personal grievances, horse- stealing, <&c., exi^ept by act 
of Congress. 

HOW AN AGENT ESTABLISHED A JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

General Milroy, a veteran soldier of the late war, now in charge of the Yakama 
Agency in Washington Territory, said this matter of administering justice without 
law had been a very puzzling one. He knew of no restriction to his powers, and he 
had done nearly everything except hang an Indian. He looked at the proposed bill 
as a good starting point. When he went to his reservation he found himself overrun 
with demands to settle little cases arising among Indians He had to invent some 
way of getting rid of this nuisance in order to fiud time to look after more important 
matters. He finally divided the reservation into live judicial districts, and appointed 
five chief judg-^s until a certain election day, when he made the people elect their own 
judges. He had regular ballot-boxes, and as the people could not read, each candi- 
date had a certain color, and votes were cast by depositing a piece of paper of the 
specified color. The successful candidates were duly instructed by him as to their 
duties and were ^iven regular commissions. They have tried cases very saccessfully. 
Someti mes they hit wide of the mark, but they have a right of appeal. The five judges 
sitting in banc form the court of appeal, and they hold two terms every year. There 
are no lawyers, every man taking care of his own case, examining witnesses, making 
pleas, &c. The cases have been decided on the whole as intelligently and fairly as in 
white courts. The judges as soon as they were elected wanted to know what their 
salary would be. They were told $3 a day during court ; but they insisted that white 
judges had more, and finally they were allowed $5 a day. To cover the expenses of 
court the agent levied a poll-tax of ijl on all Indians between twenty and fifty years 
of age. In this way he has raised money to pay the judges and clerks, other court 
expenses, and the road supervisors. The courts are carried on as orderly as in th« 
Territory. In conclusion General Milroy said : " I allow an appeal from the appellate 
court to myself. I am the supreme court." 

This story was told very quaintly, and gave great entertainment to the con- 
ference. 

There was very general consent as to the desirability of extending laws over reser- 
vations, but the subject was considered too important for the conference hastily to 
give its indorsement to any specified plan. As Dr. Abbott said, "The weight of our 
statements depends upon our speaking wisely," and the conference contented itself 
with a resolution urging immediate enort to place the Indian in the same position 
before the law as the rest of the population. 

THE CLOSING SESSION. 

Owing to the lateness of the return from Minuewaska, the last session did not meet 
until 9 o^clock. The business committee reported the following minutes, which were 
adopted without dissent : 

** We are bound by many treaties with various Indian tribes, some of which are 
prejudicial to their interests as well as to the interests of the white people of the 
country, but yet so long as these treaties stand we must observe them in good faith. 
The only way, therefore, to escape the evils of these treaties is to persuade the Indians 
to agree to some modifications of their provisions. We rejoice that since lb72 it has 
been the policy of the Government to make no treaty stipulations with the Indians, 
and we trust that this policy may be strictly adhered to by avoiding all dealings with 
tribal chiefs alone as the representatives of tribal organizations. 

" Long-continued observation has proven that the removal of Indians from reser- 
vations they have long occupied to distant ones, especially when the latter are npon 
a different latitude from the former, is followed by great suffering and loss of life. 
It tends to destroy any progress they have made in settled industry and greatly re- 
tards their adoption of the habits of civilized life. Such removals are usually made 
to satisfy the desire of their white neighbors to possess their fertile lands or to be rid 
of their presence because they are supposed to interfere with the material prosperity 
of the State or district. But when removed they are soon surrounded again by white 
population and the same desire for their deportation arises. We protest, therefore, 
against all removals of Indians, except for reasons affecting their best welfare ; and 
wnen such a necessity occurs, those who have formed settled homes should have the 
privilege of taking as homesteads the lands they occupy before whites are permitted 
to make land entries upon their reservations. 

" It should not be forgotten that in many cases the Government aid which is ren- 
dered in the issuing of rations, implements, clothing, <&c., to Indians is simply the 
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IiniieHt peril iiTuance of ubli Rati ohh of the GoT^minent to the Indian inoarred bytre&t; 
atipnlationa in recompeuRe for lands ceded bfbim. la man; caaes, also, especially 
wben i;anie liae nudilaii]; been destroyed, it Is necrssai-y to maku adcqaats provisioiiB 
for feeding the Indians till thoy can be broujjhc to eelf-anptiort. At the same time 
t'very effort should bo made an rapidly aspoBsilile to bring all Indians to live withont 
being maintained by the Government. We are thankful that at someagendes the Ib- 
Huing of rations is being diminished or has already ceased. In all cases the Issaing of 
rations and anpniies to Indiana should be ho adjusted as tostimnlate them to la bur 
and to induce them to send their children to indnatrlal schools. Govemutcnt aid aa 
fast as possible should be given in the way of providing fncillties for self-support. 

" Inasmnch as Indian amenta arc obllced to live in many instances at a distance 
from the conveniences of civilized life, where the oust of living Is greatly increased by 
the difficulty of transporting supplies, and ore ont off from all means of aupport ex- 
cept the salary given them by the Qovemment, while theirdntiea are bothdifficult 
aud exacting, the salary paid sliould be ninch larger than it novr ia lu many coses, io 
order to secure the services nf the beat nieu. 

" From observation and testimony we are snl.islled that in aonii! inatances the agency 
buiUlrngs on the rosurratioos are nnsaitod to their purpose as lionios for the agents 
and their etnrluj^s. ) 

"We reaffirm our formerly uxpresHed convietlon thiit the siiocesa of the Oovem- 
ment in its efforts to elevate the tndinii to an ei[uality with the whites depends very 
largely on the ability, integrity, and enprgy of the agents and nmployca, and we 
should il('|itnri> nny ri'tnni to a nytcm by which such agents and employfia are ap- 
poiiitt'd oil tin- i;i"i"iiid of iiulilicnl l';i\<iiilisiii. Iiiil urge tllut all siioh appointments 

iic iiiiidi' ill ^ii'i'iniLini'r w iili tin- ]iririri|il.s ni" 111.' iiri iiistltotingci vll aervice reform." 
Mr. IhTlicit \Vil~b f|iiii,c fiiiiii'-ilv ^iiiil ciVccin r'lv cNiceruing the work of the In- 
iliuti i;iy;liisAN»K'ijtiiiii. mill llif Finn. li;ii\\iii li. .)ii[iit'»,iif Brooklyn, inado an interest- 
ing stntemeiil of thi' prcmiieets of prnper li'gi-dal lou io Congress. He dwelt On the 
point that the average Cuugrewiuan is auxicuis to do right to the ludians, bnt does 
not know what is the proper sonrse, aud that the inflnonce of such n body of men as 
■hose aHsemhtcd st Mnliotik would be of great benetlt. 

It was now apprnuchini; midnight, when Dr, Rhunds, chairman uf the hualness 
voit'ed the feelings of every one present by reading the following mln- 
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bavo brealhod iiiio ii ;l- 



und heartfelt thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
8(?rviee of llie past three days. The unique 
iinre than equaled by a hospttalit^r as nnique. 
L- Heanliful iu the spirit whiuh its fnnnders 
..iri;;liQ^ of beauties with which tbe God of 
, !ind love endow it with the spilit of re- 
i<|i' vvheu found In onr too crowded and hur- 
V r lieen more deliberate in their conduct and 
I iii which they have been carried oti and the 
L with senons labor. May He who ever 
iffering, and whose cause has brought us 
fonaccnited to Him by this 



poae, so difliciill lo liuil .i'^- -. --in 

ried American life. Om- tuiiii'iviiroH I 

wiser In their results fur the atmusplu 

wise intermingling of delightful reoi 

lives in the person of tbe opjiresseil a 

faen*, bless with His perpetual presence thia hon 

lueetitig of Christian Ibllowshtp in Christian work." 

Brief remarks were made by Dr. Abbott, Mr. Barstow, and General Fisk, In vain 
endeavor to Gnd words litly to speak the appreciation of the notable hospitality of 
the boat Budhoatess, and of the exceeding richuesa of the confercuce. And then, what 
should Mr. Smiley do hut, with glistening eyes, thank everybody for ooinitig, and ex- 
tend a hearty invitation for all to come again nnxt year, "and next, and next, and I 
hope as long as I live '." 
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B. 

JOURNAL OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE WITH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF MISSIONARY BOARDS AND INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Washington, January 8, 1885. 

The annual conference of the Board of Indian Commissioners, with representatives 
of reli«iions societies engaged in missionary work among the Indians, of Indian rights 
associations and others, con\ened at 10 o'clock a. m., in the parlor of the Rig^ House. 
There were present conmiissioners William H. Lyon, A. K. Smiley, M. E. Gates, John 
K. Boies, W. T. Johnson, and E. Whittlesey; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davis, Boston; 
Rev. Henry Kendall, D. D. ; Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., New York; MissAliceC. Fletcher, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Mrs. A. S. Qninton, Philadelphia; Rev. G. L. Spiuninj^, D. D., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. R. R. Sbippen, D. D, Washington; E. D. Huntley, Washing- 
ton; Edw. Hawes, New Haven; Francis Rawle, J. L. Bailey, J. Topliff Johnson, 
P. C. Gan'ett, Rev. George Dana Boardman, Herbert Welsh and Dr. James E. Rhoades, 
Philadelphia; Rev. G. E. Flitchner, Hon. R. M. Henderson, Carlisle, Pa. ; J. A. Bland, 
Washington; Mrs. Admiral Carter, Rev. T. S. Childs, D. D., and Mrs. Childs; Mrs. 
Tullock, Mrs. B. Sunderland and Miss Sunderland an<l Mrs. M. J. Coston, Washington; 
Mrs. Darwin R.James, Brooklyn; Miss Alice L. Whitney, Northampton, Mass. ; Levi 
K. Brown, Goshen, Pa.; R. T. Bentley, Sandy Springs, Md.^ Capt. R. H. Pratt, U.S. 
A. ; Mrs. H. S. Greenleaf and Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y. ; Prof. C. C. 
Painter, Great Barrington, Mass. ; General S. 0. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. ; Mrs. M.E. 
Post, Wyoming, and Miss Alice M. Robertson, Ind. Ter. 

The meeting was called to order by General Whittlesey, who stated that the chair- 
man of the Board, General Clinton B. Fisk, had been called as a witness in an im- 
portant lawsuit, from which it was impossible for him to get away. As chairman of 
the Lake Mohonk meeting, he would call meeting to order, and would ask nomina- 
tion of a chairman for the conference. 

Dr. Strieby was nominated and elected chairman, and Mr. Herbert Welsh, secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Strieby. We are all believers in the faith that takes in the Good Father. I 
will ask Dr. Kendall to open our meeting with prayer. 

After praj^er by Dr. Kendall, a programme for the day was asked for. 
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Oeaeral WRnTLESEY stated tliat tbe usual gid^qi had been to hear re[>orLs from 
miBHioiiary secretariea and tbe «ork their societien have done darin); the jear; before 
that he would socgeat appoiutnieiil of a commtttee of three to prepare a pri^ramms, 
iatroduce rfBolatiuus, Ac. A iiiotioa to appoiot sncli a comniittee wa^ adopted, and 
the cnDiniitlee was appoialed hy the chair, coosititiDg of Dr. Rhoades, P[VsideatGiil«8. 
aud Professor Paialer. 

Eeporlit were asked frooi Baptist Home MisKiou Board, Snutheru Baptist Board, 
FrrKbyteriso Board Foreifiii Missions, Southern Presbytcriaii Board, ProtesUnt Epis- 
eopal and Bindibd Catholic Chnrehes, but no representatives were present from thtue 
•ocietioH. 

H. T. Beailey, repraseotine the Sotieiy of Friends, presented a written raport. (800 
AppcuiliE C.) 

Dr. Kendall, nrpreKcnting tbe Hume Mission Work of tbe Presbvterian Clinrch, pre* 
mated a statement abowiug tbe u umber of misHionaries audteaeihera laboring auder 
tbe Auspices of ibe Board of Home Uiaaiona, their locations, aud the expcuditurea for 
nork among the Indians. 

Dr. Sexuall. We combine our iiiisaionary force nithour teaching force. Nineteen 
names upon tbe list just read are given as prenchcrs, .vet tbe work of all these is in- 
volved or connected with school work. There Is nothing initial about our work, ex- 
cept the Pueblo irork. These Indians are not savage nor pagan, but are among the 
belter class. Purely pagan work is like all eflorl-s in Alaska. The rest of our work 
is of this kind, except among tbe mom advanced Indians of Indian Territory aud the 
Pu.vallu|M itf Wa«btngion Terrilo.ry. 

Dr. Stuikbv. Why is it that yon do not clusa tbe Pueblos among pagan IndiansT 

Dr. Kkndai.1.. Bei-ause tliey have long been claimed as under the care of the Catho- 
lics, but we have not fnnud that to make much dilfereiicn with their cnuditiou. You 
have all pmlubly seen in tbe newspapers something from Governor Kinkaid to the 
effect that the lud inns in Alaska were fast civilizing themselves, that tbe missionaries 
are greetly aud trying to get hold of nil the land and all tbe Government funds for 
their ochonls. We liave Jwl sehnols in Alnskn fur from two to flvn years. At Hitba 
we have school buildings worth from tl5,IKHI lo 8^,0I}U. We think it is »n object to 
the SecreL-iry of the Iiiti>rior to enter into cuutract with us. We are in the market 
like nihers; we ento inlu fair omiietltion. We are ready to nuy to the Goviruuient, 
"We have Bcbools and buildings; we can do your work if you coiitriict with us. We 

Srupoae to give a great deal more to the Governnieut tlian wu take from them. We 
o not, beMeve any one else can do the work as cheap as we can, and we are satiafied 
we can do it well. 

Dr. tjTRlRllv. There seen 
Foreign Missions present. 
their work. 

Dr. Kkvdall. I am not mifflolently acciuainted with thuir vrnrk to give any state- 
ment of it. 

Dr. RtiOADKS (representing the Society ofOrthcxlox Friends). At the boglnuiugof 
the paat year we had three agents in tbe Held who went originally nominnteil by ihe 
FrIeudN. Two of these have resigned daring tbe year. Que, John D. Mlle^, of the 
Cheyenne and A rapabo Agency, ha<l b«en twelve years lu charge there, aud two years 
in charge nf an agency in Kansas. During the fourteen years in which be aud his 
predciTSi-or had charge of them they paat^ed from a condition of wiir and of being dan- 
geron-i I'lieinies to one of peace and qniet settlement upon tbe reservation. Bnnrding- 
sL-hooU liavu been built for both Cbeyennea and Arapuboes, and about two hundrud 
chililre7i are in these two bnanlins-schoots. Over audover again attempts were niuda 
to enable tbetn tu cultivate laud, but owing to the droughts to which that country is 
■ubjeot the vrops prnved failures, tbe Indians were discouraged, and the cultivation of 
eorn and graiu is almost abaudoued. A little can be done along tbe rivers, but with 
i □different Huccess. 

Tbe tint attempt at industry was to get tbe chief of one of the bauds to carry the 
Uuit«d Slates mail. This was dune fVir several monthx, tbe mail being carried a 
diatonue of 150 miles promptly and satisraotorily, John D. Miles iiitroilucBd the plan 
of issning rations to families instead of to the ohiers, thus breaking up tbe power of 
tbe ohiefa aud insuring a better distribution of itupplies. The agency was 160 miles 
[rotn thomilmad terminus, and there was grunt ditU unity flbont tbe transportation of 
supplies. John U. Miles Qrat introduced the system of iudncing the Indiaua to take 
tbeir teams, go tn Wichita, load up and bring tbe supplies to the agency. This has 
now been done six years, and whereas formerly suiiplius were often received at the 
agency in a damaged condition, siuca tbo Indians have done tbe freighting, suppllea 
have been r. ceiveil in good condition and not a pound stolen. Thisbus been asuving 
to the Goveruinent, us tbo ludians did it mnnli chunper than fri<ighter« wonid under- 
take it. JobuD. Miles endeavored to get Bumo settled industry by which hU Indians 
might become selF.8npportiDg. He sent a man toWtMhiugton to look into the mattsr, 

I* it seemud Impracticable. Then in the schools he adoplsd th» plan of paying thu 
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boys and girls for llieir work onuiile of tbe ecbonl ganteD. Wbatever laud nas cul- 
tivated auinide the garden was one-balf liir tLeir owu beuelit. The proceeds wt-i 
Tested In clothing for tlieroaelven and in Btnok, nod the Htncli cattle purchased ii 
way becHtim wurth aliout #30,UtK}. After the bujH got cattle the Indian woniea 
" This vi\] never do, we have alwa.vs hed the girls have as man; ponieB ae the bo;& 
Tlie^irls ninat linvn CHttle, Iiio." So thty went to the trader, niaciu nrran^eoienta to 
famish Unlfalu robcis at a cortaiii price, to be invested in cattle, and so boys and girls 
biith seemed t^ bn provided for. so that when thereshonld be marriages bolwvim them 
they nuuld hiive a good Hturt in life. But a Cuiiiniissiuuer of Indian Affairs withoat 
experiencit came lutuufflce, an inspButnr, vithihepojiuliiridrntbatever^v Indian agent 
Is a villain, cumu tA the agency, and mode np bin mind this was all wrong. Thebrrd 
was issued to tbe Indians and all destroyed in a few moutlm. 

I want to Htieuk in hehuH of John U. Miles. He has Ixicn eeneralt^ blamed k 
leasing lauds for Indiaus. With the determinatiou uf making the Indiana salf-snp- 
porting, be bad worked ten years. He bud tried every mrBiis in liis power auil fkiled. 
He saw immense truelB of grazing Iniid comparatively uuixicnpictl. He uiadti ar- 
rftngements with certain parties tulease the lands for a term of years at 2 centaper 
«cie, tbe saiue rat« paid in Te:ias, tbe amount dne aunDiUiy to be paid, half iu n>oiiey 
and half in cattle. 

The Government authorities declined to take official not tee of the leases becauM 
there was no law touching the case. The Indians are to receive each year $30,OOU in 
cattle, nnil (30,000 in money. At the end of the ten years the Cha.vennes and Ajapa- 
hues will have catile enough to euuble them to live independently. If any oDe can 
devise a betti-r plan than this they may criticise John D. Miles, bat it is not proper 
for persons to stand off thonsands of miles away and uriticise him wbeu tbey could da 
no better. Uesides the children be has pinced iu schools on the reservation. Agent 
Hilea has bad many children sent t-o Carlisle and Hampton. As theresiultof ttlllld^. 
tbe Cheyeunes and Arapahoes are in better coudlliou than ever betbre. 

Binuu Agent Miles left during the last year thtre has been some trouble trom tbt 
Cheyennes. There were some who were very glad to nse this as an arj-nment a 

tbe agency. Judging fruui Philadeljibia we do not always succeed iu trainiu);, 

white men sat isl'ui- tori ly. At tUr^ iKuitentiary I am iuforued that qnitr a nniu'bet^i 
the inmiLlcE li.ive been trained in public achools and high schools. 

I think we have done a good work at the Choyeone and Arapaho Agniicy. 

The other agent was in charge of the Sacs and Foxes in ludittu 'l^rritory — k blr 
bnsineHB uiim, though not so gi'od as we had tbought him ; still, at tbe end of tw 
years he left tbe Indiuns in much better condition. The Sacs and Foses arts akiw ta 
change. They have plenty of money, arc [)nltu indolent, and ait> unwiltinj- to o 
fbrward. 

'When the vacancies oansed by the resignation of these two ageuts occiimtd, «e 
made noniiuatious to Hll tbem, but, thoogu they were received, no notice was takea 
of them, and we were infnrniud that the arrangemum between the liuveniuient buA 
the religious bodies had ceased. 

The Friends supply eight boarding scboole with teachers. Fifty-niiie workeiw ri 
porte4 to ns last year, Hve as religions inetrncturH, the rest as teniihers or workers. 
We have six hundred and fifty pnpils euridted. Kuowiug something of tbu ww bi 
which eity schools are uuiuaged, J think our Indian scltiiols are well wunageil. ^^tf 
are very innch better than live or itix yeai"s agu. Beiiidea the work lione in oannw ^^ 
lion with Goverumeut, we have three boarding scbouls entirely nnder our oliami 
We have a boarding Hubool in Cattaraugus Cnnnty, on the Allegheny Ueservsmt 
Now York, which averages an attendance uf thirty pupils. The twenty- live gizlaatt 
tanght all the housework that can be done iu the himsu and dairy-work. The aeliMi 
work bus been very Matisfuctory. I heard one of the girls read an origisal PMWti 
which from iU tbonght and reaioniug wm about as good as we get iu our PhihSsl- 
phia schools from girls of seventeeu years. At una tiuie wo had great dilHculCT with j 
these girls. Tbe very fact that they were carefully trained seemed lo luake tliomub-J 
jeots of ps^ieciiil daujjer. During the past live yeara not one of them but baa s 
into ft satisfactory hie. This school is carried on by private subscrJ[itiou. 

At White's institute inlndiana we haveaiity pupils, fur which we receive puj.Q 
the (lOveTiimeut at the late of $167 each per annum. They oost us, huwcv — '--' 

ing tbe expeuBu of those who go after them, about iljOO Thia school is jn 

lent condition. The girls are tanght all iudiistries that \Tomeu iu thu uouatry e 
gage iu, canning frnit, making clothing, preparation of food,&.c. The school II 
TOO acres of land, 500 acres cleared, and a well-urganized farm. The boys have d 
OS good work as white lioys. The souiety has pnt up shops to teach thu"boja t 
and the work is going forward satisfactorily. 

In Iowa, Benjamin and Eliiabeth Miles have a school p.irtly snpiiorted by Qoveni- ' 
riieut, receiving auuually six or seven hundred dollars from tbe Governiueut, and the 
rust being made up from private sources. Part of the students are from thu Indiw 
Territory; some from the Osages. Tbe school is well managed and its progress i)uitr 
satisfactory. 
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Beui lies our scbool work we have livR men HDgBged tin reli^ioiiB inBtruotors. We 
have two or(;atjized churohes, «iie of four biiDilred, tbo uther ol' futtji-tive membeia. 
Of conrse Home of theee ure very imperfect CIii'iHtiuuH, others have shown themselves 
to be strnuK in the right. 

The Cbaiumak. la there nny representative of the lioniaii Catholic Churcti pres' 
enC (o tell na of their workt [No response. ] 

Dr. Kendall. When would it lie most ugreealile to ask some igueatioua suggested 
by what baa beeu aaid h]- Dr. Rhosdts f 

Dr. Striebt. I think tbey iiiiglit be asked now. 

Dr. Kendall. I want to know from Dr. Khoadf a iilioiit the tormiuation of the rela- 
tions between the Government aiid the religious hodiea. Wlij he saja these relations 
have cpaseil to txiat ? 

Dr. Rhoases. Id the flrst place we have the fuctthat Seoretar^'Tidlecbafideoliued 
to take cogolzanre of nominations. We have hia letter, piibtiabed some time ago, in 
which be atated that appointuicnta of Indian agents wonld lie made like alt othera. 
We have the letl«r of President Arthnr saying no distinction would be made in ap- 
pointments on account of political or religious attlliatioiis. Putting all these 
things together we aeeiii lo have enough to cstnlitiah lis in our lielief that no more 
nominatiuns cif Indian agents liy religions bodies wonld be aucepted. 

Dr. Kendall. How does it happvn that your schools' got |I67 per pnpil ftom the 
Qov^mment, that others get (167, while we cannot get anything like it, except that 
we get £167 on twenty-tive Utes that wo look on a request liy telegram when the 
SMretary did not know what to do with tbem, but in this case, even, the amount was 
80<m nut down to 1115. 

General Armstrong. There is an exception at Lincoln, an admirable institution at 
the homonf the obnirinan of tliu committee. The matter is kept well under notice, 
and they have no trouble in getting their money. When you want to get anything, 
if you know members of Congriws wlioarc infiaential, write to tbem, persevi^re until 
yon get them working upon it. Fair caspsbronght before the oummittMisimply upon 
the recommendation of the Department buve small chances ; they are 1ikc1)[ to be 
neglected and lie there ; you mimt follow thuni np and keep at it and you wilt snc- 

Dr. Ruoaurb. All that I can say ia that .we act umkr n general law, lining uo 
special Inlliience. 

Dt. Kkkdall. We have 

Dr. Bhoades. The Presbyter 
lunob. 

Dr. Stiiieby. Ia there any repreaeDtative of tbe Metboditit Episcopal Church pres- 
entT [No response. 1 The Methodist Episcopal ChurchSonthf [Norespoiise.] The 
Unitarian Church T 

Dr. SuiPPEN. I came to-day as a pastor in tbe city and a 
have no report iu detail to give concerning our work. We ai 
Bometbine among tbe Utes, liut I uan present no report. 

Dr. Stneby then presented a report on behalf of the American Missionary Assouin- 
tion, for which ace Appendix. 

Dr. Stiueby, We sball now be glad to bear from Captain Pratt, one of the pioneers 
in Indian educational work. 

Captain Pratt. I am working in theline of introducing the Indian to oivilizatioQ, 
rather than introducing civilization to tbe Indian. I am tl'yine to get him away 
from himaelfaud tu allow him to come among na. I believe tbeeuilof all Indian edlt- 
oatloual work ia to make the Indian one with ns, and I have been enough among the 
varloUB tribes, and had experience enough to know that leaving him entirely seolnded 
from all knowledge, all example of what he should he, is not the way to seonre this. 
At Carlisle we have 4'J:( boys and girls from nearly all the tribes eaat «f the mount- 
ains. We give them an onlinary English education and teach tbem the Industries 
common to ourselves qnite snccnaafully. We have eighty-udd planted nnt in PennsyU 
vani.t faiiiilii's. These boys and girls come from what we call tUa " wild tribes." We 
have ijouu' failures among tbem ; exceptions only prove rules. It came to our notice 
recently ihat one of our boys was said to have led a party of Cbeyenues ont to kill 
cattle, iloseph Bobtail was twelve years old when be oame to Carliale in 1879, and 
Dfteon when bo left, there in 18^; after that he spent two years in the Indian camps. 
He WHS with aparty of Cheyennes who wentout for some puritoso. and who, seeing the 
cattl«, concluded to have a little funkilliiigbutrHtu, Just as they used in old times, and 
Ibu boy went into it with them. Thin ib the worst cose that has come to our notice, 
and we arc very snn^ to br tuld of all who do badly. A thousand may do well and 
nothing he said about it. 1 hope whatever this conference may do It will be for uni. 
versal edne.ition for Indians [applause]. The fault is that ao little ia done. Ifyc~ 
can, take a'lthelndiau children, everyone, and place tbem at aohouliomew here, eiUii 
at tbe agency or mission school on tbereserve, or at sohoolsa long way off, lint evi^ry- 
where push for univenwl ednoation, 
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liet hh have a coiuniitlee of well-kDown edDCHtiooal 
Ihv Indian schools, all the sclioola tliat are foniid fanit with and all tlie guutl Bchooli. 
We ore close by, iri> WHut to be Been, ne want onrnoik lo lie jadgcd by ilHOwn uieritti. 

But above all let us all ntrike for uuivFranl eitiicatiun. Tlie present Hystviu of edu- 
eatioii I'or Indian ^outli, which reaches no few, is siin]ily abominable, and is diagrnceflil 
alike io the TelijfionB bodies, Ihe Government, and the people. 

General Armstboko. Captain Pratt has covered the whole ^und by HayiDK ttut 
Indian edoculiou should he nniverrnl No one doubts Ibis. We are all wurking for 
it. Each oncimnst take hisownlittlo place. Carlixlu takes Ihe lead and covers quite 
a large arc. of the circle. "Wc most understand that each of ns standit in iLe relatiiui 
of a part to Ihe whole. We must bring ever; possible inflaenco to bear unnu Con- 
gress. Perhaps it wonld he well to appoint a t'onimlttfe to fuUow up and impmi 
npon them rcHolutioos we may pawt, or they will Hhed thrm as a Rouse sheda viBi 
from its hack. We must work upon tbEjn ibroiigb the people, each one inflnenelng 
as many OH posaihle, Ihroiigb Iheprew and tlte clei^y, in nnrsocial ciitli;riDgB,eTer,t< 
where. The women of the country have taken boldi tbey are ahead of the men. 
The tinio was never lielbm so hopeful. The people uie responsive. The inovement 
has heeii spreading the past year iu favor of all ihst lends to nniversal education. 

It seuuB to me thnt a judiciously appointed couimittee to vi«lt the Presidriit-«Ieot 
would do great good. I do not present IhiaBSuiy onii idea, but as one suggeatedin 
k conversation before coming into this Dieetiiig; but Ihope thatHUcbaconiniiltcemay 
be appoint ed- 
it is wonderful bow much ban been done, but we most make this thing stTDnKer. 
There is Great reason for congratulation iu tbc liouse jiaasiug a bill fur lands in «ev- 
eralty. With that comes nni vernal education, which we must pTess with all ourmSghF. 
Bach mnst work in hia own wav toward tbia end. Mr. Welsli aud Urn. Qnintan ntp' 
resent aooietiee doing noble work, and yon all know what a strnggli' Profettsor PainUI' 
has JuEt been victoriona in in carr^'ing ibrnugh Congress a most, lutportuut uiattttr. 

Dr. Stiueby. General Aruiiilroug, will jou not tell ub Komelhiuj; more in detail Of 
your work at UauiptouT 

General Armstiming. Our idea in to have Indian pnplls come for three yeara. Half 
their time to be spent in wurk uud half iu study ; then at Ihe end of thu three yean 
send them home lor a year, I'lien at the end of a year, if they come back, it is tor a 
pnrpoBe, The Indian bnH not the muscle for bard mith. We ibluk Ibreu yeftra *,t 
first is all that be c-anstaud. At Ihe end of that tiuie be has not loarued it great deal, 
bnt he has picked np the English, and when after a year or two at home ho oones 
back it is for earucat woik. We have a nomial class iulo which be then goes. They 
have five days in school and one day of work. We have some grown young meu who I 
have come back in this way. They are pressing into the race with eutbuiitaaRi. and 1 
ate among the moat earnest workers we have. vVe are givinu considerablu atfenlion 
to the training of married couples. At present we have two living iusiniiilc cottages 
built by Indian stadeut«, and furuisfaed inexpensively. The wife prepurea suit|>er aud 
breakla»t, and there is a practical training in home life thus given which toiild not 
be secured iu any other way. The jilau stems to work so succeBsfully that "" ' " " 
soon to iucrease the uuuiber of cottages to eight or ten. 

We are more aud more disposed to work toward the end. Manv are not atTOtiK' 
enough to hold out. They will drop off. We must uol boaat loo much. We ailM 
make overv elTort to save the Indian girls, to have something delinite fur them t« ^ 
hack to, U is plain the creat mountains of difficulty are in Wash! — *— "'-■ — ^-' 

£1 on working Ihi-oneh llie newBpapete, aud iu everyway wBcan,ii 
e necessary Teginl at lOU. 
Mrs. QuiKTON. The work of this society wasoiigiDallytomukefaclsknovrn, tatfy^ 
enlate information and petitions. We have had four branches of work, all with"" "^ 

' '' uliuientb; ■ ■ ■ - - 

Ihe last ve 

_ _ , , ork. We_ 

witbont mJssfonarieH. Our plan is t« send out workers to estab. . 

Then they have got if fairly at work then to jiasa the siatiou over lo oue of the i 
ions societies. 

Our society has thirty-eight brunches in ten diBereut States. We hfl.ve been 

ifled tofiid that Ihe Western States were as ready loresjioud as the EuBti-m, ] 

never needed anything but a statemeut of the foots to enlist the eyiiipHthy of the vO- 
men. Wo have branch xucietieH iu Nebraska, Kansas, aud Dakota, and tliair 
identa are ladies well known eoeially. 

At first we had [lOpularpetilioUB eircnlated. From the begfuniugof the inovo_„, 
we Lavelound Ihe paslornof the chnrehen exceedingly kind. Many of them bitvesdil 
to us for facts aud then presented I hem Iu tbeir [leople. A great deal lias butm ~ 
through colleges and liternry institntions, many addresses have heeu given uad 
ideniB and profesnors haveuided in the work. Our views have growu, but the li 
Rights Aaaoclafion has taken up some of the work- 
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MiBs Flktchrr. Tbis is a map of tbe Onmlia RcHervatinii. TliPse jiietiiruB wbich I 
dhow yiiii arti repreBentatloDs iif Oinaba till). Tbe OmaliiM have Blmoat croBsed the 
line; tbcy now havo ian<l in Boveralty. A Hill was poBSOcl in l^wa, Riving tbem their 
lanila <u Hovtiralty, also alloniui; any nf tlieni Intake allotmi'iiU went of the Tailroad. 
In 18K3 I went out iindet the orilera of tbe Sp^ret'Ory of tIic luterior to carry out the 
proviaioiiH ofthe bill. Tbe work was flniabKit last July. Tbe lines on the tiiBprenre- 
BenMowiialiipa, broken to-n-DSbips — that is, fraetioiial towiiHhip«, &u. When J srst 
went amonK the OraahaB, not with any itlea of trying to aid thetn, but simply in the 
interrsts ofecieiiiM!, I found them in sail trouble. They had tukeu allut'ueutaof land 
for which cerliflcatca bad been given them, and in receiving which they had sup- 
posed they wore getting patents. These allotmenta they hiul taken iu the lands along 
the river, which were inoccpSBlble to a market for their produce, I told lliem they 
ranst pull out into tlie rich pralriii land. If f bey staid whero they were in order to aell 
their crops they mnal hani them over miserable trails to the town of Decatur, or still 
further to another town. The Indiou has no knowleiige of time; there is uo word in 
their language to express hours or miuiiteK. 1 waa at last ablh, however, todemun- 
etrate tliivt time ineaut uioneV) and mauy of them took land npon tbn prairie. 

Miss Fletcher then proee«<led, by tbe aid of tbe map and a nnmber of photographa, 
to show tbe past and present condition of the Ouiabua and their hopeful outlook for 
the future. 

She showed that allotments had been madf in such a, way as to bring Indians and 
whites into direct coulnct with each other, and that still nioro land would be thrown 
open to white aettlement. The salvation of the Itidiaus is to get them oat aoiong tbe 

Captain PuATr. General Arnistroiig has spoken of a man to eKumine thebperations 
of Indian schools. Foar years ago 1 urged Seoretarj' SubiirE tu organize a committJje 
to examine Indian school work. I obtained his approval of such u ptiin, aud letters 
were written by PrBsirtent McCanley, of Dickinson College, to Preaideiits Gilman, 
Anderson, Seelye, Porter, CatWIl, and othora, but it wos found that there was uo 
manej tn defray expenaea neceaaarily connected with the work, and the idi-a had to 
be abaudoued. I tliiuk we should urge the appoiutmeut of a man, a big, good man, 
whose opinion would commami reapeot, even though Oougreas might have to appro- 
priate ten, fifteen, or tweuty thousand dollura for the pur[ioae. Let hini direct and 
everybody work uuderhlm. 

Ur. Davis. I should like to ask Misa Fletcher if there is any court of record to 
avoid coufusioua of title as years pass. 

Miss FLri.TCHKit. I left at tbo Ouiaha Agency a complete reconl showiug the allot- 
ment made to each individual member of the tribe; the relationsUip of diBuruut per- 
dona to each other is ahowii. 

Mr. Davis. Is any provision made for continuing this T 

Miss Flktchbb. I ilo not know how fully that is prrivlded for. 

Rev. Mr. Flicht.nkk (represeiitiug the Protestant Episcopal Church), I regret th.it 
by a mistake the notice nf this meeting only readied me yesterday, so that I cau only 
report in the most general way. I will rely upon Mr. Welsh to make a statement nf the 
work done by liisbop Hare. Wc arc doinc soiuc work among the Oneidas. The work 
in Minnesota under Bishop Whipple continuos. I regret that our excellent missioa- 
ary, Mr. Wickes, has been oompofled b* ill health to rdlinqnish his good work among 
the Cbeyennes aud Arapnhoea. Wo have a young man who wna tukeu prisoner by 
the aruiy wlien a boy. He has been educated at Faribonit, and is a great favorite in 
Hinnesoia, so that he has been desired to remain among the whites in charge of a 
church, but bo strong has been hia desire to labor among his people— the Nutthorn 
Arapahoes in Wyoming — thnt he has gone out to them as a missiouary. 

Mr. Hnilbt. General Whittlesey nnd I visited the sehools Uuder thecareof Uishop 
Hare. I saw no acbools to compare with tbem. 

Dr. Stiiibby. I want to add my testimony to tbe excellent character of these 
school <. 

Mr. WsLBU. It will give me creat pleasure to make a brief statement, first regard- 
ing the work of Bishop Haro. He baa several schools which I have visited. Obe in 
Dakota, very itear tn Sautee, another 30 milea higher up the river, a third, Saint 
John's, icir Indian girla only, at the Cheyenne River Agency. I was uinch impresaed 
with all these inatitntioua, which were the beat I had ever Keen, tbungb I should uut J 

lie disjioaed tu draw any ooni[>ariaons between them and the CcugregaTional sohoolHl I 

saw. The greut object with Bishop Hare is to have small schoola on the family plan. ■ 

He believes it is an al>solute necessity, to bring the Indiana into close cuutaut with I 

while civi ligation. I think the point is Bishop Hare's mind ia In nil respects llkn I 

that of Captain Pratt — to absorb the Indian into white civill;(atiuii. The sooner yon I 

can liriug tbisahuut the better. The effect pi'oduced npnn the border population by I 

bringing Indian schools within their midst ia wonderful. Tbe people see that the 
children learu to siieak English; they sec them adopting our ways; they begin to 
recoguiM that Indiana are human beings. i 
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In regard to opeuingup the Sioux Reservation. It is absolntely necessary that these 

great reserves v^hich are in the way of civilization should be broken up. Bishop 
are says : 

''These reservations lie in great squares of many miles in extent, like blocks of 
granite in the way of civilization. The people who occupy them are looked upon 
with dislike, as alien, and, though they are the original occupants, as an interloping 
population, and therefore the legitimate subject-s of degradation and oppression." 

Mrs. Quinton has stated admit ably and clearly the work of the Women's Association. 
There are some things which, in the present age, can be pushed better by men, but 
the two societies stand side by side, the slight divergence being that men have more 
to do with political matters. During the summer, members of our society visit the 
Indian reservations and collect facts, making addresses during the winter from what 
they have seen during the summer. There is no time to tell fully of the range of oar 
work and what we accomplish, but I will ^ive you a single recent instance. You 
have all heard of the starvation among Indians in Montana the past year. Just be- 
fore the Mohouk conference Dr. Rhoades said to me, *' We must raise the money to 
send some one to get at the facts in this matter, and Professor Painter is the man to 

fo." So we raised $300, and Professor Painter went to Montana, finding there a most 
eplorable condition of affairs. Four hundred Indians among the Piegans bad starved 
to death, and some had only saved their lives through resources and expedients too 
horrible to mention. Professor Painter brought these facts back to the association. 
Believing them, and having the support of the Indian Office, we resolved to come be- 
fore the ])ublic. Upon the 12th December a comuiittee of the association waited upon 
the Indian committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, urging that an 
appropriation of $50,(i00 be made immediately for the relief of these Indians. Unless 
immediate action was taken the Indians must perish. The chairman of the' com- 
mittee stated that as soon as we would bring estimates for this from the Treasury 
Department it would be brought before the committee. This we did, and then, upon 
our return to Philadelphia, we had a printed statement of the case made and sent all 
over the country, asking that intluenco should be bronght to bear to keep the com- 
mittee to their promise. Professor Painter was at work here in Washington, keeping 
at it in spite of every obstacle. The chairman of the committee met hini by a blank 
refusal to act in the matter, as he had promised. We then had fifteen hundred copies 
of all the facts in the case printed; we sent them to business men, to the press, 
and succeeded in the course of about a week in producing such a pressure that we 
carried the thing by storm. Day before yesterday we received a letter telling us the 
House committee had passed it, and yesterday it was passed by the House. 

This is the advantage of an organization which is definite and systematic. We 
said to the public, **Here you have legislators who, for political ends, are willing to 
starve four hundred people to death or force them to nameless expedients," and the 
will of the people drove them to actiou. I give this as an illustration of what can be 
done by making facts known. 

Resolutions prepared by the business committee were then read, and the conference 
adjourned until 2 o'clock. 

Conference reassembled at 2 o'clock. 

Dr. Strieby. Before entering upon workitis sufirgestedthattheremay besomewho 
are called to go away and may be compelled to leave before the close of the meeting. 
If so, WG should like to hear from them now. 

Mr. Welsh. I came with the understanding that the most important point, cer- 
tainly one of the most important points, was the meeting of the Mohonk committee 
in accordance with the resolution that the committee should wait upon the Indian 
committees of the House and Senate asking that Congress be urged to pass upon the 
Coke bill and the Sioux bill. We were to meet in Washington at the same time 
as this conference, and I made my plans to return this afternoon. 

Dr. Rhoades. I concur in whalMr. Welsh has said. I came with the understanding 
that the committee was to urge the Mohonk resolution upon the House and Senate 
committees. I suppose it is now too late to obtain a hearing before these committees 
to-day, and I, too, have such arrangements as make it impossible for me to remaiu 
longer. 

Dr. Strieby. I had an impression that we came as usual for a general meeting. I 
do not know whether we could get a hearing before the committees to-morrow. 

President Gates. I know that General Whittlesey, upon whom we all rely, has 
gone to the Capitol to see about this and get a copy of the Coke bill aa amended by 
the Senate. 

Dr. Kendall. It seems to be very important that General Whittlesey should be 
here. The action of the Mohonk committee is not our action. They will do their 
work as the Mohonk committee. 

Dr. Strieby. We need good, honest men in office. It would be competent for this 
meeting to appoint a committee to visit the President-elect and the new Secretary of 
the Interior as soon as appointed and talk to thorn about what has been done in re- 
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gard to Indian affairs. We should, throngh such a committee, especially urge that 
the Board of Indian Commissioners he continued, and for that reason it would be well 
to appoint a committee, outside of the Board of Indian Commissioners, to endeavor 
to influence the new administration in this regard. 

Mr. Smiley. I think a committee to confer with the President-elect is very impor- 
tant. A committee of us was appointed to visit General Garfield. We spent a whole 
evening with him; he made innumerable inquiries, and the result was shown in his 
appointment of a Secretary of the Interior. I learned from a man who is intimate 
with the President-elect that it would be desirable to send such a committee. The 
President-elect wants to be posted. It is of vital importance that we have a good 
Secretary of the luterior. He has ten times the power of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. No matter how good a Commissioner there might be, a hostile Secretary 
would thwart everything. 

Dr. RuOADKS. I move that a committee of three be appointed to visit the President- 
elect. 

Dr. Gates seconds motion. 

The lollowiug names were informally presented for consideration as members of such 
a committee : Dr. Strieby, Justice Strong, Gustave Schwab, General Armstrong, Mr. 
Smiley, Carl Schurz, Dr. Rhoades, Judge Carleton Sprague, and General Fisk. 

Judge Strong. I doubt whether ray being upon the committee would add to it. I 
feel the greatest interest in the subject, but people should be chosen who have influ- 
ence. I am not in political life. The President-elect would be more likely to be in- 
fluenced by some one from whom he hopes something. 

Dr. Strieby. There should be some variety upon the committee; persons represent- 
ing different interests and influences. If possible some allied to the same political 
party. 

Some one suggested that General Fisk, having voted for Governor Cleveland, 
through St. John, might thus be eligible. 

General Wiiittlksky (having returned from the Capitol). I have seen Mr. Well- 
born, chairman of the Indian Committee of the House. He informs me that the com- 
mittee have acted upon both these bills which we consider so important, the Coke 
allotment bill and the Sioux Reservation bill. They have reported both these bills 
to the House with some amendments, and are now awaiting an opportunity to bring 
them before the House for action. The committee have already done just what we 
should ask of tbeiu, so we should only waste time by going before them. Still the 
eftbrt should be made by every one of us to influence every member of Congress we 
can to agree Avith Mr. Wellborn when he brings the bills up. There are now so many 
hills antagonizing each other, struggling for a hearing, that it will be very difScuLt 
to secure any action. I have obtained several copies of the Sioux Reservation bill 
with the amendments. I tried to obtain copies of the Coke bill, but could not get it, 
with the amendments. Mr. Wellborn told me that the amendments proposed were 
very slight and entirely immaterial. 

Mr. Smiley. It seems to me we should have a committee to see the two committees 
of the House and Senate in regard to these questions, and that immediately upon the 
reorganization of the House the new committee should be visited and these points 
presented to them. 

It was moved and seconded that Professor Painter act as secretary ; the motion was 
carried, Mr. Welsh stating that it was necessary for him to leave the meeting before its 
close. 

The resolutions presented at the close of the morning session were again read by 
Dr. Rhoades, who said th< se resolutions do not commit us to any changes made by 
the committee of the House, inasmuch as we are not informed what they are, but the 
flrst does show that we are in favor of lands in severalty. 

Mr. Smiley. If these resolutions are passed I would suggest that they be neatly 
printed and a copy presented to every member of Congress. If we simply press them 
here we may as well sow them to the wind. 

Mr. Lyon. I think the very first thing needed by the Indian is agricultural educa- 
tion, and that means lands in severalty. As chairman of the purchasing committee of 
our Board I have assisted in making awards of contracts for more than $10,000,000 
worth of beef. If the Indians had lands in severalty and teachers of agriculture this 
would not be necessary. The Indians are just as capable of raising cattle as horses 
and dogs. I hope that not only will that bill be passed, but that provision will be made 
for more farmers as instructors. They need agricultural training just as much as moral 
or religious teachiljg. If the Indian has land in severalty then will follow a home. 
He will have a house, a cook-stove, a bedstead. But we should have a farmer for 
every twenty live lodges. This is the most hopeful work ; missionaries could do more 
in this way than any other. You complain you do not get enough for education; 
I should like as much for agricultuial teachers. I do not think this question will ever 
be settled until the Indians are taught to get their daily bread. Congress has just 
made the appropriation of $50,000 for feeding the Piegaus. Now, if they would only 
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make annlher Hppropriutinn nf tAn,l)(IO ti) tPHch tliciu to raJHu their onn Wcf, Ac, 
tlieru would lie Eonie hope for their future. The IiidiunB Bri>ni to hnvp nn iden >1>i>iil 
farming. Last BeasoD 1 was at the Crow Besprrntiun iu MuDlanu. Thu land there 
was Lot anited to ugr kill I lire without irrigation, and tlie agent hud Itimed water 
■from the riviT for that purpose. The Indians were greatJ;F (nterested, and ftrgning 
that it' a littlii waler would mako ihings erow, a tc^eat deal of water wonid niKke 
them grow very fast, eo they turned the ithnle stream from its cunrae and wiiahed 
away everj-thiiig that had hean plmitcHi, 1 visited the Flandrean Reservattnn tbii 
season. A speL'ial art wan pasKcd io Murch, 1S75, by wbleh tbeso ludians cuntd take 
liornesteadR. These Im) tans were rather nild once; some of them took part in the 
massacre in HiDDexota in I^B:t. At the villaKe of Flandrean I wont iutii Ibe «tor«B 
and inqnlredif they did busiiiess with the Indiana. "Oh, yes." " Do yon sell goods 
to tlieiu on credit I" "Yes; and we would tnist an Indian as quick as a white tnan. 
if not qnicfter." At the hank 1 asked the same qneation, sguin receiving nn afBrma- 
tive reply. They did not often lend money to Indiana, been use it was not often asked, 
^uietimea an luiliau borrnwod money to buy a yoke of oxen or something of that- 
kind, and tbe Indiana proved quite tmatworthy. 

Oive the Indians landa in severalty and teachers in farming, and I think we ahall 
not ha compelled to buy niilliona of dollars' worth nf supplies for them. 

Mr. Welsh. Iu view of lh>^ fact that the cmniitteeH have reported ravoTabtf apon 
the "Sioux bi11"and the "Coke bill," the Indian Rights Aasociatiou tins sent ont 
fi,000 poators asking that letters be written to members of Congress reqiiestlog them 
to help the bills. 

The first resolntinn was then iidopteil. 

The secimd resolution wiia read by Dr. Rhondeti. 

Mr. Ltok. I nm in favor of bmikiiig up the reserves. We hiivo an e^x.ainple of 

them near Syracnse, where no lougcr ago thnii lust week tliey carue very iieHr to 

bloodshed in nu elfort t.o bruak ulf the old trihal goi'ernmeiit. I think it whs decided 

I <lH>nt twenty >eai« ago that there should not lie but one Government in tills conn try. 

I Dr. Spinning. It seems to mo a doubtful policy to lease lands for ten or Gfieen 

I Tears. Ciiciiiustnncesniay niitko H dusirnhlu to give lauds in severalty, or that thesa 

f lands should be addttd to the public dumain. It seems to me wisest not to touch opoa 

' this subject. 

President Gatkb. Perbnps it would be ; but it seems to tue that it.Js well to sigoi^ 
«ur pleasure that existiug leases are btdng looked iuto. 

Mr. Klakii. It ia pretty well known that I have opposed the leasing bnaiaeBa 
throngli my paper. I folly concnr in the idea that if there are Isnda beloiijpng te 
the Indiana and not neeiled by them non, the lands should he pnrchased from them 
«nd restored to the pnblic domain. I do not believe it is any better to support Id- 
'diaui from the proceeds of leases than from the bounty of the Governnu^ut. Auothar 
eerious objection Is that when they once get some show of title to Indian liiuds, it 
makes no Uiffurenoe what, they arc loth to let go. I told the Cheroki^es, iu a apeeek 
I made .at their capital, that they had made u great mistake. Tliey had virtually 
said thpy had mure land than they needed. 

Dr. RiiOADKS. I do not see why nliile men should work hard to support In^ia 

idleuess. This seems unreasonable to niu. I do not bdieve that thern is luiy i 

way of makiug the Cheyeuues and Arapnhocs sclf-siipporliug than the ItnAing of 
their lauds. Wilh reference to fho objection that cnttle-raisiiig drives out. other in- 
dustries, the cullivatiouof ciittoahaa driveu corn out of the Southern BtateB. Weia 
Eusleni FeniiKylvtinia depend upon Texas and Colorado for our l>eef. I tbiBk. tl ' 
110 serious objection. 

Mr. Kawle (speaking for Mr. Pnncoast, who was not able U) \>e prenent) rt_- 
IB cotres|ioudt'ui!e wilh Senator Dawes iu r<-gard to nmenduientsaoggcstert bylbt 



legal I'omniittee of the Indian Kights AaBocinliou, to bo added to the Coke 1>iU- 
Tfio Coke bill provides for the allotment of lands io severalty, and we wii.li uutik 
emendnieiita added us would allow thi- Indians to come nnder the lows at the MOM 
time; that the ludiuns may have rights to sue in the courts. The tipinioii bas tntn 
upressed, however, tha'. tlie Coke bill will stand a better chance fur pa£sagi> with- 

nent suggested seems to be a wise one. I »dve- 
tbe law and treating Ihcm UR whitii men M* 
er an uncertain time. This places thniii, iu 
tkin respects, under the law at once. 

In reply to a queetlon from Dr. Kendall, Miss Fletcher said that altfaonttl] tbt 
Omahas had received their lauds in severalty, the feeling of the whites was iigahut 
allowing them the benefits of the coiirts tiir the reason that as their lutiils were *" 
enipt from taKatiuo they did not help to bear the expense, and the white [leojile 
Jected to paying to snp|iort courts for thorn. 

Judge Stkonq said that an Indian might become a citizen by abandoning Iils frilM 
aod taking the oath of allegiance, liiiliau tribes were foreigners, but he did not IM 
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btit thiit. tbe United States was jierftctly at liberty to grniit potcnta eiemptin 
from tnxation. 

Dr. Ekndall. 1 wunid lilot to know, in view of tLis tenniu;; bnaiuesB whatl 

hat IndinnB sbouM bavt' 1_... 1 '..,. . _. 

s of them at the expiration of 
theleabeBT Tbe IndiBu takes literally the ii\{iinotio]i to tnke no thonght for the 
morrow, He is a sort of Esau, ready to sell on( his n-hale birthright for a niasn of 
pottaj;c. He wonld dispossesB himBelf of his laud and become a wnnderer on the face 
uf tht earth. 

Profeesoi Paintkr. I wonld Bnppose that the Ijwb wonld core for this. Take the 
JandB ill Northern Montana, where I have been reoenti}'. The; are grazinKlaads, val- 
nelcBBi^ien without free access lo water. The United States Goveninient has mado a 
mialake in allowing gniEinE lunda to be homeBteaded. They ebonid he held for grac- 
ing. Men rome in under the " deuert land net," " hompstead aot," " trea-olaini act," 
sod take up a whole county. 

Tuke the IndiauB In Northwestern Montana. They have avastconntiy of valuable 
grnziug lauds which are of little use for anything else. If the Indians there are to 
depemrouly upon agriculture it will simply boKoingHpainat nature. If the Indiana 
are to liave bomesTeads tbey niunthave large tracts of land. It takes about 50 acres 
of land tu bi'ep a sleer. The qneation cotucs back how can the Indiau'a resourcea 
best be used forbim. Take the Bed Lake Reserralion in Miuuesota, which is rich pine 
land. The Indian is not allowed to sell timber till it is dead and down, and compar- 
atively valueless. 

Dr. SFiNKih'G. I have been recently nver tbe lanf^s in Indian Territory. Leasing 
them wonid work well in some oascM. Tbern are lit,00<) Mjuare miles in Indian Ter- 
ritory occupied by Indians. 

It has been expressed as the sentiment of this conference that the sooner we oftti 
break up the tribal organizations the botier. We believe that the Indian sboald be- 
come self- sup porting, but a vast anuiiul rental fruui leased lauds will not accomplish 
this. Whut lands tine Indians do not need sbiinid be restored to the public domain. 
If the Indian can live without work of connie he will not work. 

Dr. Bland. The Indiana are not all up to business. Leases are made by iutereated 
parties, and the Indiiius are induced to aid these by being corrupted. The Depart- 
ment duos not indorw them. 

Dr. BuDALiEB. I think that wcall feel that this lean intricate problem. Unless this 
will tend toward selt'-siippurt and property- rightH, it is n measure we do not wish to 
urge. It is not in a s|iirit of ]>artisunsbip tliul I support it, hut with tho results of 
Jobu D. Miles's czcperienL-e I do not see what w» are going to do. 

Dr. Kkniiall. What does tbe last clause nieuD f 

Dr. Bhoauub. It means that we want such action by Congress that if in the fnt- 
nre anv leaHes are to lie made tbtre may be open conipnlitiou. 

Mr. SMILKY. It ia nndersioud that parties bavo privately leased lands, and that 
had there Iteen competition Ibe Indians conldliave obtained much better terms. 

Aft>'r liii'ther discussion the resolution was adopted. 

Till' lliiid resolution was then read, distussed, and finally adopted. 

The ftiiirth resolution was read- 

Grncral WeiTTLKSKY, I liave been in a position to observe the present "doable- 
bended " management of Indian nlfairs. Tbe ConimlssioneT is greatly enibarros^ied. 
Ho cjiiinot do anything wilhont going lo Ibe Secretary's office to get permiuiion. 
Mui t<'m would be greatly eimplilied if tbe Ilnrcaii were made like the Departuieut of 
Agriculture, so that the Comuilssiuner might report directJy to the President. 

Mr. McCammon. I only ti ish to reply to the statement made by General Wbittle- 
■ey. Tho siinie objection la au underlying!; fault, if fault it be, of our whole depart- 
tnental 8,\Htcm. Take, for instance, the Cuniiuiesioner of Custjima, in the Trouanry 
Department. He niakeahiadecisioua, an appeal is made to the Secretary of the TreiM- 
nry, who sees nothing o)' it, nnleas Ihi> case be a very important one, till It is brought 
for his sisuaturo. It ^es to a clerk, but the Secretary knows exactly what hu ia 
doing. There may lie good reasons for this prutHised change, but I do not see them. 

'Xho fourth rvsoliitiou was then adopted. 

The resolutions above referred to aie ost.'blluwB; 

"(I) Sesolted, That the conference has Icarutid with ■ntisfuctiou that the bill to 
give lands to Imllnns iu aeveralty and to extend law over Indian reaervatlons, com- 
uionly kuon'u as the Cokn bill, has bt-un furnintly reported lo United States House of 
BepresentutiveB. Without regarding it an perfectly adapted to its purpose, it is tho 
earnent desire of this conferenue that the provisions of the bill oa It pouaod the Senate 
shonid bo inooriiorutiHl iu a law. Wu would niapeotfully urge uptm Cnugreas tbe 
enacting of suvh a law during the present M'scloii, u measure whose neoeiisity has been 
ao long and so ur;;eiitly felt. 

"(If) Bmolred, That it is theoonvioticin of this c.mfctenee that the v 
^certain tribes in tlieirrcservattona of land should be made as far as puaaible tt 
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trihute at once toirard their Biipport and civillKation. Tbe coiiference welcomeH the 
full iDveatijta'ion of the l^aarB ol Indian lands now being made by C'nngresa. It de- 
bIki that Ibese leases, ir made at all in Tulnre, shnll be bron^bt under Hnoh rc^lv 
tloDsSHWilt BPciire the rigbts iifllie Indiana and equal opjiattuni ties for all ioteTeHted 
parties to ofTer bids for sncb lands. 

"(Ill) Whereas tbe solution of the Indian (luestion is to be Ibiind in tbe oltimate 
merginjc of the ludiano with rlie ritixena of ihc country : Baeleed, That this nmf^ 
ence deprecates tbe iMineolidnticiu of linndH ut trilies of Indiana in such manner m to 
brinp: larger miiuberH nf ludiatis into assoi'inti cm with ench ntherand iuto greater iso- 
lation Stoui tbe ediiealional :nflui>uceiiof iiitereDurse wttb eitizena. 

'■(IV) Ilenvlvtd. Th-ri we reaffirm iho resolution paused liy this conference Inst year, 
which read asfidlowt : 'Thiit. the Indian Bureau should be mado an independent Bn- 
rcan wiib a Hiiijjle ^e^I>|■nHi^)le bead, tbe same as tbe Department of Af{rioiiItiiI«.*" 

Ouiiersl Abmbthoki; i\r.u\e a ■-iiitenient in repnrd to a reeeiit ruling uf the Trenanrf 
Department by wliirh aiii)m)>ri;uiiiiiH made luHt year far Indian edncBtion could not 
be applied for sliiilcnt-. '"i.|- lu, niy-nne years of ago. He nehed the adoptinu «f a 
reHoIutiou by tb« i-imtiii-di v m u-irind totniB matter. After Bome little discuBaion tbe 
couferenee decided it k:<k litr-t i]i>i ic> take any aotiim in the premises. 

Tbe qneBtiou of a toiuiiiiueB in visit the Preaident-eleet was taken up, and it ww 
moved and seconded that u c^immitlu: of five merabers be appointed to wait upon the 
President elect. Pending th«^ aetion of tbe eonfereni.'e, 

Dr. SPiKNOitt asked tbe wiudoni uf the uonferenoe in regard to the OBae of the Km 
PercdB. An approprialion was made for their removal. Full iititbority was given the 
Secretary. It was recommendetl that Chief Joseph and a few others be seut to tbe Col- 
ville ReHervation, and that the reut he sent back to their old honia. There was oonw 
misunderstanding. The Indians were not pniperly represented in tlie council. The 
report was made to Wa«hingtou that they I'efnsedtube separated, and tbe inatterwse 
dropped. Tbe Indians are atill in that maiarions climate, with that ti^rrible diMh 
rate going on as before. Could not Humet,bing he done for the Nez Perc^H 1 

ProfeBBor Painter. I should like to brini; up some points unnu wliitb I do not feel 
we are ready for action, but which abonld be prepared for aetion. Firnt, in regnrdle 
the Indians in Aiiiska, I think wa all deprecate that we have ever bad an IndlBU 
problem. Inasuiuoh as these Indians hare never been nnder the Indian Department 
it is desirable tbey never shonld be. Steps should be taken to prevent tbuir ever fall- 
ing to tbe care of bnrean or department. 

The status of the Indiana in the territory acquired frouMoEioii is another tineetioa. 
When Mexico trauaferred this territory to us she trannfiirred tbe rights of tbeae In- 
dians as citiaeuB, and so, ne I understand it. tbey are actually oitizena. We ought 
to take action on this point, It has l>een snggested that we might raise a question, 
bring up a test case. Let some of tliem offer to vot«, and if they are chnllonsed 
bring tbe cnse before tbe Supreme Court. If we can thus establish their citisemihip 
it wul be a great gain, 

Mr. Davis, Gent-ral Armstrong, and Mr. Smiley were added to tbe business coiDtnit- 
tee, and, upon motion, the conCirence was adjourned till half past 7 

Upon reassembling President Gates, presenting tbe report of the business cniniiiit- 
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"Your committee are paiulnlly conscious of the fact that tbe end of & day 
of sncb interest is a poor lime to draft resolutions. We have, bowrver, endnaTored 
to throw intn form BOWBlhiug that would express tbe views of the conferenue." 

A series of resolutioim prepared by the comiuittee wiis then read, and thoy ■» 
taken np HeiHatim. 

Dr. Bland. I am in favor of civilizing tbe Indians by breaking np their tribal re- 
latiooa, but not in favor of forcing immediately lands in severalty npoii the Indiaiw. 
I think the tribal relations can be liroken up as in the Ave civiliied tribes by giving 
lands to trilicB as they ask for it, and lands in severalty when they ask for it. Divert 
the funds now used for their support iuto fnrnishini; teachers, farmers, and siteda and 
implements. 

General WBirrLBeev. I do, not think any one expects this t^ be done at onoe. 
Undnr the Coke bill, which we have this day approved, ample time is given for the 
couHentof tbe Indian, I fear none of ua will live t« see this. Some triliea are now 
ready and waiting for Mija; nearly all the tribes in the far North w ex t are now ready; 
others are not ready uiir willing. I shall heartily vote tor this resolntiou, ami would 
vote for a mnub stronger one. It seems to nie that all the Indians in the United 
States are entitled to tbe privileges of citizenship nnder tbe fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to tlin Constitiitiou. 

All tbe Indians in California, New Mexico, and Arizona are, I believe, really citi- 
zens, but they do not know it. They feel that they have no rights and are becoming 
more and more dependent. Tt iaagreat misfortnne that thi^y were everbrunght nnder 
the Department. They should have been treated na Mexicans and not claased with 
treaty Indians. 
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The matter of education coiuiD^ up iu conuection with the resolutions — Dr. Spin- 
ning said he had visited the training school at Chilocco. There was tliere a fine 
building in the midst of fine land, about 4 miles from Arkansas City, on the northern 
line of the Indian Territory. The settlers in Kansas, near the school, were a good, 
industrious class of people, and all the circumstances seemed quite favorable. 

General Whittlesey said that another iute resting feature of the Cbilocco school 
was that a large tract of land had been set apart for scholars to take homesteads and 
settle down near by. 

Mr. Smiley thought this direction the most hopeful. one. 

Dr. Kendall was satisfied resolutious in favor of education could not be made too 
strong. The great end was to reach all Indian children; to sustain Carlisle and 
Hampton and all the boarding and day schools, and to have more. Every State set 
apart funds for schools and took care of its own cbildren; New York State provides 
for the children in the State of New York ; Indian children being wards of the United 
States, it was the duty of the United States to provide for them. Make the resolu- 
tions strong ; make them long if that will make them strong. There is something in 
length, and in illustration he told a story of how an audience was moved by the 
speaker telling how a man buried his wife. Instead of saying ** he dug a grave with 
his hands," he said, **and with the live lingers of one hand and with the hve fingers 
of the other hand he scooped out a grave." It was long enough to hold the attention 
and secure a realization. We want the whole Indian population cared for. 

Senator Dawes being asked to speak, said : *'I have some question whether it is 
just the thing, in view of what you are doing, that I should participate iu your dis- 
cussion. My sole object is to find out the best way to accomplish just what you have 
put upon paper in these resolutions. I am in the position to try to carry out the 
measures you suggest. This should have Ueen a public lueeting, largely advertised, 
to create sentiment. You must bring apressuie to bear upon Congress. Make them 
feel that public sentiment demands action iu behalf of the Indian and you will accom- 
plish something. I do not know of anything that is growing into consideration more 
rapidly than the Indian question. It used to seem that there was no one in Congress 
to care anything about the Indians, but the question has been pushed from the out- 
side, and to-day we all begin to feel a force behind us pressing us on. Each session 
of Congress the movement is carried farther than ever before. What seemed a small 
step, an insignificant eflbrt, is growing into a powerful movement. Members of Con- 
gress feel the public pulse quicker than any one else. They begin to understand that 
this is a serious business. Friends all over the United States are multiplying every 
day. The most intelligent people of the country are studying the best way out of the 
wilderness in which the Government has been wandering more than forty years. It 
is the best way which troubles us. You have u ore time and ability than we; are 
better able to decide the best way." 

Nobody says in Congress any more that the dead Indiau is the best Indian. Look 
at the way in which Professor Painter reached Conj»ressin the apftropriation for the 
Piegans. There was no trouble abont it after the Tribune containing his publication 
reached the Senate. The bill went throuijli in fifteen minutes. That could not have 
been done three or four years ago. When we first tried to get an appropriation of }|^2o,000 
for practical farmers for the Indians, no one can tell what a trouble it was. Congress 
votes millions of dollars to make brooks and streams run, if ever so feebly, that they 
may be called water-ways. Millions for streams seemed little, but $*4i5,UU0 for prac- 
tical trtiiuing for Indians seemed immense. It got it on to the bill last year, thongh, 
and now everjTbody says, " What a capital thing." There is no trouble in increasing 
that this year. All that you need now to secure means for the education of the In- 
dian on the broadest possible scale is to satisfy Congress that you can wisely ex[>eud 
appropriations. They want to know that every dollar will tell, and not be misappro- 
priated or misapplied. No one needs to be satisfied that the Indian is capable of be- 
ing taught. It used to be stated that it was impossible to educate Indians. Now 
'that idea is dying rapidly out. Nobody makes such statements now befi.re our com- 
mittee. The Indian is indebted to outside discussion, such as you are haviug now, for 
this. Congress is disposed to appropriate money enough for Indian education Just so 
soon as it is satisfied it will be wisely and i)rudently expended. There is now no one 
to stand up and say I do not want to see the Indian educated ; nobody but will give 
assent to the proposition that you shall have it as fast as it can tie spent wisely ; but 
how shall this be done? One method which succeeds with one tribe wont answer 
with another. A teacher who does well in one place wont do in another. The best 
Secretary, the wisest Commissioner, the best force in Washington is unable to do it. 
It must be done by those who know individual tribes, and can best tell what is the 
right thing in each place. Congress and the Administration uiust depend upon out- 
side effort for that. 

You must do more than pass these resolutions; you must make them felt, or they 
never will accomiilish their end. It will be like when the old Knickerbockers got to- 
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getber and resolved wb«n the Er.gJinh wktc cociimc into Nuw York Hiirbor Ihut lliey 
must bi-, und beruby were, canqiipreil, bnt tbe reEoTationH did Dot Htop the Cogli^ 

Tbe Indian cauout nalk now; be is a baby, is like a little child, and, like a littla 
cbild, iunHtbutiLU;;bitoivurk. Tobringbiinupfromchildboudtomantioodwillbblaiig, 
bard wnrh, reqn'ringpatiencens well an money Aud akill. Auianuiayj{iiouttoseetCa 
Indians and cddio bavk iltHgiiBted because be linds an Indian drunk who wonld pasft 
fonr or live druokt-n whito nieii and feel no disguxt. 

While yonr reeulutioiiH are true a* Ibo Bible, if yon stop with them, yon wont ac- 
coni|i!iBh much ; yon ciiu help on when jon caii devise melhoils, bnt ibe greatest in- 
atrnuientality ia tha work of good women, who take their lives in tlieir hanilii and go 
out to labor among ibo luiliuus. If Congress can be iudtiued to furnish money to 
carry on tbe work it can be done. 

It seenia tome a more BerionHblow was struck at Indian citiKenshi]' Ibis fall in the 
deciRion of the Supreme Court than for a long time back. 

Tbu declaration that an Indian cannot be a citizen without uatnralization ia ibe 
atrangcNt, I nm almost tempted to aay ibe wickedent, decision since the fugitive slave 
law. There are those who have diseovered tbat if th>- Indtau becomes a oitiEen be 
would he a voter, and all the old pifjndicea come up. 

I coTif;ratu1ate you npon what yon have accomjilished alreaily, and I believe jeu 
will Hccomplish mnch mure. 

I feel it dne to Congn^iH to say t bat a better apirit prevails tbero tbun ever sinuu I 
have been in Cougn'ss. Nobmly acts upon impnlse so rarely as a meiulwr of Cnugless. 
All the light npon tliuir path wbicb yon can give will Ire helpful to them. 

General Wiiittlkbet. We have beard from tJie upper house ; we should like to 
bear from the lower as well. Will not Mr. Stevens speak to na I 

Ur. Stkykns. I did not coma in with the iDt4>ntion of speaking, bnt to listen aod 
t« obtain light on qnestions that arise. It has been uiy fortune fur some thirty yean 
to be familiar witb the Indian's life, to haveKved in a sectioa where Indians abooad, 
and HO beeomo familiar witli their habits and unstoms. My aciinaiulnnce vitb la- 
dians dates even farther back than this, in ray Ixiyhood we had the Senecus, Toa- 
caroras, and Tunawaudiis near us, and ther nsed to pitch their tents on my fatber's 
plana. 

While listening to the rcsolutiuns I mast say tbat tlic^y imiiressed nio as preMnting. 
morn clearly what aliouli) be done tlian anything I have listened to for a liiugtinw.: 
Small npnni|iriatinu8 for Indian oduoatLOn are of little benelit. Whenever th« unti- 
ment of Congress becomes silBicieTitly advanced and educal-ed in the right direBtJua 
to make ihe uHcessary appropiialioua as indicated by your resolutions, then thefntuxa 
of the Indian will look umcb brighter than for many years past. The pnblienund 
must be divested of the idea that the Indian is a legal subject for plun>ler. B*ery 
gentleman mnst admit that tbe moneys appropriate'! for their benelit iu past jeun 
have really been more for tbe white man Than the Indian. This should be dune away 
witb. I believe Ibe imly way by which the Indian problem can he solved ia by eda-> 
eating the Indian to a certain extent by surrounding him with whito men. Ihavv 
never believed any good cunlcl be eflected for tbe Indian by snrronudiug hiia wi'' 
a Chini^se wall. This is f>n>ved by tbe history of the entire world. Let lilm eu 
out and while ynugivebiin certain privileges impose certain re«pimBiliiUll«B, : 
tfaianiatter of liindsin severalty it is perhaps impropor tbat I, boliliug the> poaltii.-^ 
that I do temporarily, Dbun Id give my views, but I believe it is never wrong brK! 
a man to say what ha believes to be right. 

The Indians ahonid be edncaled tci a greater extent, should have more fnciliUmfint 
Dished on their reservations and at tlieir own homes. I would not diRparag* Iht 
efforls in this higher claiw of scboiils througbont the country. 1 know frotn »"' — ' 

sight what is done at Carlisle, but thereia a kind of education be cannot get in-. . 

He must have an education that will cume nearer home. It wilt come slowly, batia 
time it will come. There is no reformation or advancement except throngti alow 
stages and many rebnfia, but perseverance will accomplish it. J wish thia allotm^ 
bill could become a law ut nnce. I believe there is no way of reaching the India 
good OS to show him thnt he is working fur a home. We all know iu unr own e^. 
Hence there is no inci'jitive so strong as tbat by long, untiring labor a man may se- 
cure aliome for himseli' and hisfamily. 1 think if tlie idea could beacattered to tbe 
winds that tbe Irulion must be kept on a reserve it would be greatly to his advanlag". ,. 
Whenever the Government shall set over the ludian this fostering care, aud Utti J 
him to take care of himself, then there will be reason to hope he may soon takftdaffi 
of himself. SnfQcient money should be appropriated to educate every yonngludiuCfritt^ 
all pocsible speed. Give the Indian a home, teach bim responsibility to law, and witUll 
a given number of years give him aitizenehip, and in future we shall have na ^^ 

trouble with this Indian problem. This must come slowly — good men and good w 

have been engaged iu thia work a Ions time. Tbe principal difScnlty lias been in li- _ 
cupidity of the whitea. Tbe temptation to prey upon the Indian is so gieaU If b} fl 
your efforts, by c~— ■ " ■' — "^ " " — "- •^-" ■ ■ -■ 
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tbe point nliere tUey ittiall tnaku a general uppropriation, you will have ucconipliNbed 
wbat yon wont— the nmeliuralioii of iLe luilmu. The ueci-asary Bppropriatinn will 
lie lurgi?, but in the niiil it will be eooiiouiy. When the Indiun realijceg lie must take 
Dare ot Iiiiiiself tlieu these appfopriatiou? tor Klarviuft IniliauB will be nu longer neo- 
essiiry. Thnt whioii may now seeui iBviHh expuuse will be striot economy. 

Dr. STitiKBy. It U Huid that Ciilauel iDfcorHoll, iu ridiculing prayer, linx spoken of ^ 
tbe impoiwibility of the piayer of the cbapliiiu for wiiulon] for luemberaol Cun);rebSiti 
their duliberutiona. yrom what wo Imvo just heanl from tbme gentlemen I think 
there are some wine meuibero of Cougrew. 

Mr. CKJkBB. I am sure I am not ealled nn to give any wiadnm or present any iufor' 
maliun, but perhaps I may Bay aunietbing in the way of stiiTin;; up your pure niiiidi. 
I baveb een thiukmg, listening lo the TKiDarks of my diHtingniBhud frienila, of some- 
thing 1 read, « ritten by Dr. Mitebell, of Fliibkdelpbla; be said that, after all, we whites 
were not no muub better than the savages, as wu tbongbt, stating an evidence tbe fnot 
that in no great city was ii mau's property safe without police. I think any of us 
would feel saler among the luilionH than in a city without policer 

T<i approach the sul'Ject in a uioru praolioHl light, I nee nothing why these reitolU' 
tionsuro nut right; I believf they are; wo arc on the right rood. The task we have 
set before the (uiiiutry is well sot, but hnw to accomplish this inint to compel atten- 
tion. Wu want to Hnd some way to ioclnco mumbers ot Congress to apply thenist'lves 
lo tbis- Vun have got to appruaeh every maiuber of Congruss throngh his interests. 
.There is ouu ihiug tTJey all wiint — allexctpt wefhree — they all want votes. Now then 
apply this stimulunt, apply it inenruest, get them at work ou thissnitject. The path 
is plain before nn; we have made some odvancis, yet we have mnoh yet tube done. We 
obtain u, little money, but less ibnn is absolutely due tho Indiana. We tind houorahte 
loembera opposing bills, saying, "I du not tnke much interest in educating Indlaus;" 
hut enmto a mau a vot«r and you plime in his bauds the key that opens the 'rreasury 
door. Once a man becnmes a vuter hi) is a respectable man in tbe eyes of Congress- 
men. Now tliis is the task. You all remember when the Empress Josephine wanted 
to get Tuusaint L'Ollverti ire released from his prison in the Alps, she had autodel made' 
of the prison, BUrrolimled by lee, nnd every iluy she would go and place ithufiire Napo- 
leon; he would k=uk It away, would have it carried out of si)!;ht, but every day she 
brought it back and set it liefore bim, uutil at last bis yielded and ordered the release 
of the prisoner. Tliere is work for the womvu, the ladles, to do. They do uol use the 
ballot yet, but tbey have a deelded tnUnence with those who do nse it ; Irt thetn nse 
this influence so nn weary ingly, purse verl ugly, aud constantly that they will gain their 

We must try to bring about a great change in public sentiment. I hclievc that 
the few friends of tbe Indians iu IIiIb country have realty been perlnrming tiie office 
ot saving the country. This wrong done to tbe red man by the white man would, 
I believe, without their earnest prayers aud labors, have lung ago brought down a 
curse upou the conntry. 

it is a matter of great satisfaction to rnc that the Statu which I represent is one of 
the two fiei^ from tlie impiitutlDn of having stolen laud from the Indians. William 
Penn and Kogtr Willittnis bon^'bt the lund from the Indians. I see my friends from 
Pennsylvania smile, and I w;mt to get iiliuad of them. Roger Wlllinms paid for the 
laud three times, <A geutli^nmn. — He tried to drive too huiil a bargain the Hrst time) 
LLaughter.] The peoplo of Rinxlo IsUud lived uu terms .if good fellowship with the 
Indians, and they have gone on, uutil [u>w tbey have made him adtizen. It is won- 
derful to see how tb*^ ruil man is now loved by tbe whit« tnan. Now that he caste a 
vote, he Is greatly respected The year that be was made tt uitixen tbe candidate for 
the legislature used te go and visit him quite frequently. This ia not a great thing, 
but It shows tvhttt oau be dune. The important thing is reaching Congress. I<et 
every inun iu every ilistrict see his memhei- and impress it upon him that somebody 
watches — watches to see bis action upon Indian inatbers. Cues ^et a lucniber alive 
Co the factthat his constituents are observing him and want this, and he will &ud 
the way to doit. In the forty-seventh Conuresal took great interest in civil wrvice— 
the "snivel service," an KoscoeConklingcalledit, It was ridiculed i theycutlcdita 
huuibng, but the civil service reformers Kept at it and they auuomplishcd their pur- 
pose. When tbe bill came up it only took about tlve minutes to pass through the 
House of Hepresentatives, It went at railroad speed, for every one knew thuv were 
votes behind it. 

Hr, Jamks. I had tbe plossure of meeting the conference at Mobouk. I And, on 
listening to my friends here, that white in many respects we stand together, we vary 
in our views of touching Congressmen. As I said, then I was engagul iu stirring up 
those who make Congressmen and endeavoring to interest tUem Iu tbe subject we iiod 
in band. I think there is uo mure suucessfut way of reoublug our eud than such meet- 
ings as this; but I complained at Mohonk that the meeting was not advertised nor 
reported enough. I think only brief mentiou woa moile of it In a few papers. You 
should have held this meeting iu a large hall and had it extensively advertised. 
You must keep the subject before the iicople. 
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against Indian ednvatioQ. Thnre are annie very I'ariieBl ceutlemen on the Indian 
Committee, but tLey have not a leader of snch long and able experience bb Senator 
Dawes. Yon muBt work through llie people nfion Congrtm. If the menjbera feel 



that their coDstitiients arewotehiiig thrir course in reganl tA legislation affecting 
Indians they will buRin to obtain inforniAtioti upon this siilijeDt. 

I do not autictpat« that wu shall be able to accomplish much this Hcssion, bnt the 
intcrcHt taken in ibat little bill which weut thnrnghso qnickly this week, abows that 
something can he doni-, perha}iH. I uiinnot sec where mnoU will come in with w> 
many billH striiggltng for a hearing, but I ilo not propose to give up fnlth in the nlti- 
mate reaull. 

Ur. SntiKuv. I Hhoulil like to ask what the prospects of the Hitotniunt hill an f 

Mr. BTBVEKfi, There ia very- little doubt of ita passage if it can ho reached. We 
are trying to get an opjHirtunlty to biia^ U up, but this can iinly be obtained by 
unauimouBGouhent oFthe Hduhu, Tbechairmau haa astol n day to nonsblermntten 
Doming from the oomuiittee, Isbnuliijadge that that and the Sioux bill will be»Ri(nig 
tbuKe wt shnll lT,y to eoiiNlder, Itrpstawith meuilierH of Cuiij^rcss, 1 tliltik Ifacma 
of the meuibers wonld lake an active iutereHt we might get a day set. There Is a BtMt 
prcwiure coming to us from all ports of the conn Cry in favor of tbe pniwagH of tM al- 
lotment bill. At this stage of the seBsion it is almost impossible to get any bills but 
appi'opriation bills considered. I have very little donbt about the paxeage of tbeH 
biAs if they could be got before the Honse. I am satisHeil that If the frieuda of tlu 
meaBure wonld bring all their InHnence to bear u]>on mrinbors. asking ttittin to rote 
for a hearing. It cuutd be gotten up and would pons. Wliether that wilt ho done I can- 
not say. 

Dr. Strieby. That brings a personal responsibility close down to iih. It has been 
Ter.v encoaruging to me to lieteu to the etitimale of the gentlemen pri-sent conoerned 
in Ipgislaliou of the value of what we are trying to do. We had a very low eslimste 
of what we were to accomplish. 

Dr. Spinking. I hop© there may be provision for compnlsnry edncation for th» Itt- 
diaiiB. This ix fonod neceseary among civilized people. lu vii>iting an agency when 
the report stated there was n school for one hundred pupils, and where I espeeted lo 
Und one haudred oliildren attending tchool, I found bat foiir in aitendnnce. It is tUtn 
we ucicd Buuie comprehensive schemofor educating the forty tbonnnnd Indian children, 
Wu have not niucb more than an average of seven thoneaad nowiai^cbool. WeBMd 
to embrace a cumpnlsory featnre in legislation for Indian edacation. 

Professor Painter. This must depend largely npon the agent in charge of tllA In- 
dians. We ought to discnss this in connectiau with the resolntiou regarding w- 
oreaHed salary for Indian agents. 

Take such an agent as the one at Standing Rock. The schools then) S 11 up, 1>nt'WB 
have to snHtain tbe agency by private charity. Government pay would not heup 1^ 
there. We most eitlitr get incompetent men, tbe salary is so small, or send a tfalaf, 
or else rely upon charity. You cannot get the light kind of a man for the inoney. 

At tho Blackf»et Agency tbere are Qve or six bnndced childrun and two teaobamt 
inexperienced young girls pitt in to help out the agent's salary. Wu cannot nnd» 
complaint, but it issup]iorting the agent at the sacrlliceof the educational lnterat(>> 
The agents should not need to ho under the neceaHity of pntting In iucompEitent pM* 

Idanyof the Indiuns have imnjeune wealth, which conld lie converted into fnndafbr 
their education. Take the Eert Lake Agency, whem tbe Indians lisvp three billiM 
feet of tbe llneat pine Htnmpage, They are not allowed to use it, except about fifteMi 
thousand dollars' worth, that is dead and down. If this property could be intelligent]; 
uoaverted into educaiioual funds the tJilie (;ou1d at unce be provided for. Tnko (hB 
Sioux,with Ibelr immense reserv a Cii in. If tbe Sionx bill paaseB thiiy will haveplentf 
of money. Tbe wealth of the Indian is hia poverty, because the tomptatloD to whita 
men to make him a victim is eo great. 

The reHolntioua were then read by President Gatcn, and without furthi-r diacnssion 
were adopted snueessively, 

Ur. Sthikky. I am sure we would all like to know what. In Senator Dawea'a <>I)i<- 
ion,is ibe proper method and what the proper time for making wholesale cUixentW 
tbe Indians. 

Senator Dawks. I have introduced a bill into Che Senuti' to in(><>t thiit case. IBM 
no occaaiou for const itnt.ional amendment. Hii can l>e miidi: a cJti/eti liy act of OM* 
uresa, as well as by naturaiixation. In the opinion of tbe SniFruuii' Court thure fOiW 
hosoiDeact of tbe Ooverument establishing hlni in it. Tbt>ri> niu'^t be aoceptUDttir 
him by tbe Oovernnient. I had some talk with gentlemen of high legal abilit'f'lBlit'- 
gard to thia bill before presenting it. It deelares that any Indian born wicbin 'At 
ttirritorial limits of the United States, who baa separated himself from tfafttiUWit 
connection with which he waa bom and adopted the habits of civilized li" ' ' ' ~^~' 
declared a citixen of tbe United Stntw and entitled to alt the privilegei 
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States I'itizensliip. This will take him as a citizoD Jtiat as soou as lie ban adopted the 
habits of ciTili£i:il life. 

Cue cHticiHiu miule is tbat there should be stiiiie recourse to a coiirl to tell when fae 
has arrived at this condition. It soems desirable to make him a citizen nithont go- 
ing ta a court, as going u> a court is a great obstacle to an Indian. He nsitally lives 
far away and he thinks wirh dreiMl of going through rbe form of ai<pearing before ft 
court. I think in this country when we have declared b; constitutional amendment 
that every person l>om on onr soil is declared lo be a citizen we can with prrfeot 
■afet; sa; that an Indian bom within our territory and who has adopted the habits 
of civilized life is a citizen. It is absolntel 7 necessary that the Indian should beoome 
a part of the conuuuiilty . Ue has now no standing liefore the courts. It is within 
the constitutional iiower of Congress to declare him a citizen as soon as he leaves tho 
tribftl relation and neoonii^a nelf-snpportiog. He mnst have power t<> protect himself. 
White Eagle told uie his people would tiOt dure to have lands in severalty among 
vrbitn people. He said Ihey would be picked as hare us n bird in six months, unless 
they had the power to protect thfmselveB under the law. I wish yon people, address- 
ing yourselves as yuu are to the work in all Its aBpeut«,wonld see that be has citizen- 
gome discussion then followed upon the bill spoken of by Senator Dawes, in the 
oonree of which Misa FIf teller and I be Rev. Mr. Dorsey referred at some length to the 
"aociolo^" of the Indian tribes. 

FrankXa Flesolie, an Onmha, said that one great difficulty was that while so much 
was said nliunt Ihe neceasity of breaking up the tribal relations, the Governmeut en- 
oonrnged the Indians to Triiiain under tbem by recognizing the power of the chiefs. 

General W111TTI.KSKY, We have resolved, now we ought to ^. I move that th« 
seoretiiry of this conference be instracled to nlace a copy of onr rcsolutioiia as early 
as posttible in the hands of the chairmen of the Indian committees. 

A disoDBsion follnwedus to ttioproprii'ty of printing the resolution b for djstribntion, 
-which was port iuipa tod in by Mr. James, Captain Pratt, and others, and the confer- 
ence then voted to have the resolutions printed, General WhiltlsBey, Mr. Painter, 
and Captain Pratt being appointed a uonimittee to have charge of the matter. 

Tht' Cflnfereuce then considered the qnestion of appointing a committee to follow np 
the Coke bill and the Sioux bill in Congress during the remainder of the session, bnt 
it vas finally decided loobt good could be doue by having letters written to members 
of Congress by voters in their own districts. Dnring this discussiou Professor Painter 
said, " Gentlemen can do the most efficient work by laboring with nieuibers of Con- 
gress. If letters come to members from voters in their districts thoy will liegin to 
take an interest in Indian affairs. 

Dr. Kenvaxl. Mr, James is ray member. I will write him a letter. 

Dr. SxiUEBY. I think we had better resolve ourselvea into a oomniittee of the whole, 
and try lo set somebody in each member's district to write him a letter. When he 
begins to gL't tetters about it be will think something is the matter. 

Qeiietal Asustkono. May I say that Ihe preneut seems the must favorable time for 

fiUHbing the (|ueation of having the Indian bureau made an independent department, 
ike the Department of AgricuIturuT I think it wus Captain Pratt who named ii 
happily a "hydra-headed" system as at present eouduuted. With the dlH'ereut stand- 
points from which it is treated t ere is no possibility of thorough-going eKOontive 
work being done. It diugs; nothing keeps pate with oggressive movement. No one 
thing is more important to succeHatulwork than a well-organiEed independent bureau. 
Thisseeiiistobe the only time in all the four years when the Secretary would be likely 
to favor this, now when there is no one to be appointed by liim. 

Senator Da.wkh, being asked to express his opinion said, "The Agricultural Depart- 
ment is the source of a great deal of trouble in Congress, holding as It does an anom- 
alooB position independent of every otlier part of the Government. Nobody has any 
DODtrol of it at all. 

"1 can see various ways iu which the Indian Burean is connected with the Interior 
Departmeui. It is intimateiy unnnected with land matters. What General Armstrong 
wants it would be imposHibla to get fVnm Congress, to make the head of the Bnrean 
an independent man, acting upon his own judginent. If the head of the Bureau is a 
man of character, force, and abUit.y, it makes no diD'erence whether he is under the 
Interior Department or not. It all dejiends upon the character of the man — the man 
makes the office.'' 

General Arhstronc. Senator Dawes rather throws cold water on this idea. I must 
say this from contact with Commissioner Price, that I fuel we shall never get a better 
man iu the place, one of more ability or force of character, and yet the machine works 
with such friction and so slowly that Commissioner Price has been almost fori'ed out. 
He canont make his position. A man would be worked to death. It would be uimply 
Huioide to go into the Indian Office and try to keep it up, Ex-Seeretary Schurz told 
me that two-thirds of his time was taken up with Indian matters, that he found them 
more biirdensonie by far than alt the other Bureaus of the Department combined, ~ 
10914 5 
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talktid with General Wnlkpr, of whoso aliitit; there can be no queHtiou. He said he 
stood it for a year as Commissioner of Indian Affairs sod then lefl it, and that ;on 
ootil'l not get him to go hack, Uiff any other man who had experiuuced thedifficiilliDS 
of ihi' position. 

Dr. Kknuall. I shrink very miioh from taking ground against no eminent a man 
IS SeiiHtor Dawes, bnt Cotuniissioner Price has heen throughout a most Qxcellent offl- 
Ber; I do not like to liear anfthing said which wonld seem to reflect npon bim. 

S«'iator DA.WKB. I hope 1 niiiy not be understood as wishing to cast any refieo- 
tiona upon Comniissiuner Prioe. I believe in him, believe that he has doaa to the 
DtiDOBt of his ability, and believe that he has the ability to coudiiot the offlcH inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of the Interior and of everybody. If the Bureau, is made 
independent it must be represented in the Cabinet — the Commissioner must be made 
a moinberof the Cabinet. Yon will never get Congress t« do this. With no desire t« 
ceflei^t upon the inoumiug admin istratioD, it seems to me that such action now would 
bi- unadvisable, when u new iMid inoxpevieiiced man In to come into the office. 

Mr. Smilby. It is Impossible for any man tocoiidnat the Indian Burean sattsCticto- 
rily under the present system. The inspactore roport right over his head, and ho has 
to go to a snbnrdinatu clerk in the Ik'partinent to obtain information from tbeir 
repnrtH. At presont avurythine depends npon the Secretary. I hope the committee 
to viHit 1he I^estdent-(!leot will oaU attention to the fact that the Secretary ia themaa 
who governs Indian aSairs. 

The rexoliitiiiDS udopted at the eveniug sensinn arc »a follows : 

" (\)Betolvtd, This conference believes that beyond all reasonalile doubt the solntioa 
of Ihe Indian ([nestion is to be found indoin^ away with the tribal organiuttiua. In 
making the Indians Hclf-supporting liy awarding them land iu severalty, and iu tulr 
adnitsaion to the full rights and resi)onsibi]ities of citizenship as soon as they cKn be 
~ any leasonable degree fitted for these responsibilities. 

"(2) Be»olvtd, To this end it is the opinion of this conference that the Governiuent 
of the United States and the Iriends of the Indian should turn tbeir attention to the 
formation and carrying out of a general, comprehensive plan fur the odacationuf all 
Indians. 

"[3) This conference espresses its gratification a 

education, and its conviction thot the result* alread_ 

cation of Indians fully warrant far larger appropriations for this end, and sinoe there 
tiniateof the Secretary of the Interior more than $3,000,000 by our treatiet 
lU tribes for educational purposes und still unpaid, it would be no more than 
a tardy act of Justice, if tbo Government recoguizing its solemn respouaibility to 
edncste people whom it persiHteDtl; holds in the position of wards, were oarefally te 
ex^wnd this amount within the next three years lo establishing and equipping new 
HchoolH like those in Hampton and Carlisle, in increasing tbe eincieocy of soboola al- 
ready established, and in fnmisbing additional facilities for tbe training in prsatioil 
farming anil iu oiviJiiiBd bome-bnuding of such Indians as have taken or shall aoon 
take lands in severalty. 

'■(4) Sesohed, That this conference warmly approves the appropriation made li 

sear for the engagement uf additional fariimrs to H>.'rve as instructors in practitial ag- 
riculture on the reservations. 

"(5) Hesolved, That in the [uriire appronr 
leuiling toward self-support, iiud diminishf 
leading towards panperiam. 

"(6) Since the present systeui while it continues must depend so largely for its 

ftwt.l veness upon the character of tbe Indian agent, this conference expresses its earn 

ictirm that the methiid of appointing agents, and the compensation paid titem, 
should he such OS to SecuTefurtheselm|iortaut positions men uf character, expetlenoe, . 
and nuqnestinnoble integrity." 
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LIST OF INDIAN AGENCIES FORMERLY ASSIGNED TO THE SEVERAL RE- 

•LIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

FimsNDS. — Santee, Nebraska, Otoe and Pawnee, in the Indian Territory. Levi K. 
Bnnpfi, Goshen, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Friends. — Cheyenne and Arapaho, Kio-wa, Comanche and Wichita, Osage, and Sac 
and Fox, in the Indian Territory. James E, Rhoades, 1316 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
Fa, 

Methodist. — Hoopa Valley, Ronnd Valley, andTule River, in California ; Yakama, 
Neah Bay, and Quinaielt, in Washington Territory; Klamath and Siletz, in Oregon: 
Blackfeet, Crow, and Fort Peck, in Montana : Fort Hall and Lemhi, in Idaho ; and 
Mackinac, in Michigan. Bev. J)r, J. M. Beta, secretary Missionary Society Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 805 Broadway, New York Ciiy^ 

Catholic. — Tulalip and Colville, in Washington Territory; Grande Ronde and 
Umatilla, in Oregon ; Flathead, in Montana; and Standing Rock and Devil's Lake, 
in Dakota^ John Mullan, Catholic commissioner, 1101 (r street, Washington, 2>. C. 

Baptist. — Union (Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles). in 
the Indian Territory, and Nevada,- in Nevada. Bev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, secretary 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, Temple Court, Betkman street^ New York City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo, Mescalero Apache, and Puehlo, in New Mexico; Nez 
Percys, in Idaho, and Uintah Valley, in Utah. Bev. Dr. J. C, Lou^ie, secretary Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 23 Centre street, New York City. Bev. Ja. 
Kendall, D. D., secretary Board Home Missions Presbyterian Church, 23 Centre street, New 
York City. 

Congregational. — Greeu Bay and La Pointe, in Wisconsin ; Sisseton and Fort 
Berthold, in Dakota; and S'Kokomish, in Washington Territory. Bev. Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, secretary American Missionary Association y r)6 Beade street. New York City. 

Protestant Episcopal. — ^White Earth, in Minnesota; Crow Creek, Lower BmW, 
Cheyenne River, Yankton, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge, in Dakota; Ponca, in Indian 
Territory, and Shoshone, in Wyoming. Bev. G. F. Flichtner, secretary Board of Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 22 Bible House, New York City. 

Unitarian. — Ouray Agency, in Utah. Bev. G. Beynolds, secretary American Uni- 
tarian Association, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

United Presbyterian. — Warm Springs, in Oregon. Be^u John G. Brown, D. D., 
secretary Home Mission Board United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Evangelical Lutheran. — Southern Ute, in Colorado, and Mission, in California. 
Bev. J. G. Butler, Washington, D. C. 

INSPECTORS AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 

Indian inspectors : 

Robert S. Gardner Clarksburg, W. Va. 

George B. Anderson Boonville, N. Y. 

Samuel S. Benedict Guilford, Kans. 

Henry Ward... Leadville, Colo. 

William A. Newell Newark, N. J. 

Superintendent of Indian schools : 

James M. Haworth Olathe, Kans. 

Special Indian agents at large : 

P. H. FoLSOM Washington, D. C. 

George R. Milburn Washington, D. C. 

Cyrus Beede Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Charles H. Dickson Washington, D. C. 

W. H. RoBB Leon, Iowa. 
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